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This is the last volume of Mrs. Barr, hav- 
ing been selected by herself shortly before her 
death as the best of her unpublished work. 
Although these poems have appeared in various 
newspapers and periodicals they have not been 
published before in book form. The volume 
include “The Old Piano,” “My Little Brown 


Pine,” “Help” and many other of her “homey” 
ems Portrait frontispiece. 
\pveENtTURES IN INTERVIEWING by Isaac F. 


\Marcosson. New York: John Lane Co., $4. 

Marcosson began his literary career as ft 
porter on the Louisville Courier under Mars 
Henry. Since then he has traveled over 4 
great part of the world with his pencil and 
note book interviewing the celebrities of the 
stage, of literature, of government. In this 
volume he gives anecdotes and characteristics 
of such well known persons as Roosevelt, Wil 
son, Lloyd George, Kerensky, Clemenceau, 0. 
Ilenry, Ethel Barrymore, Julia Marlowe, Dat 
iel Frohman, Marconi, David Graham Phi:- 
lips, James Lane Allen, and a half hundred 
others. Illustrated and indexed. Withal it is 
an excellent autobiography. 


First Poems by H. Phelps Clawson. Pri: 
vately printed by the auther. 





A collection of verse above the average 
written by a young man to his mother. 
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Will Wilson Smash the League? 


By William Marion Reedy 


presents itself today, I wonder if the 

men who have brought it about wouldn’t 
like to make a little journey into Lob’s magic 
wood and there get another chance like the 
folk in Sir James Matthew Barrie’s play of 
whimsical tender irony, “Dear Brutus.” To 
be sure they might not make a better job of 
their world reconstruction on a second at- 
tempt, but certainly they could profit some- 
what by their acquired hindsight which per- 
ceives all that was invisible to their very de- 
ficient foresight. That Europe is drifting to 
chaos is the conviction of all competent 
observers. ‘The disaster imposed upon Ger- 
many is infecting the world with a vast po- 
litical and social malaise, and indecision with 
regard to Russia seems to promise nothing so 
definitely as it promises future war and prep- 
aration for war. Starvation menaces all 
Europe and back of starvation, anarchy. The 
continent is bankrupt. The organizers of 
destiny at Paris and in London seem to be 
paralyzed by the effects of their labors to 
make France supreme on the continent and 
Great Britain the dominating power over the 
remainder of the earth. They have framed a 
treaty which they cannot enforce, and at- 
tempting to impose a Punic peace upon their 
enemies, have sowed the seeds of war in the 
Near East and of revolution within their own 
national boundaries. The peace that is an 
armed occupation and an alien administration 
of Germany is no peace, but an enslavement 
generating immeasurable hatred and un- 
quenchable desire for revenge. In point of 
fact the state of Europe is still a state of 
muffled warfare, so much so that the work of 
relief of distress and restoration of orderly 
life cannot be carried on except in blundering 
and wasteful fashion. The Allies are at the 
point of separation over the Adriatic ques- 
tion; they cannot agree what to do about 
Turkey; they are of conflicting minds about 
Russia; they are said to be considering with 
much difference and dissidence a modification 
and mollification of the reparations exacted of 
Germany. And the United States has not 
joined the League of Nations and holds forth 
at best only a prospect of going in with a 
minimum of obligation to co-operate in the 
establishment of a machinery for the preser- 
vation of a peace that shall be something more 
than a mere shaky equilibrium of powers. 


The Allies are trying to coerce Holland into 
denying the ancient and sacred right of 
asylum to William of Hohenzollern. They 
want to have the former German emperor de- 
livered up to them for trial under a non- 
existent law in a jurisdiction where their 
powers do not run, before a court dominated 
by the influence of the enemies of the imperial 
fugitive. They are putting the screws to a 
small nation and by force of pressure trying 
to direct her self-determination of her own 
domestic policy. The League of Nations is 
bullying little Holland to make her give up 


L. OOKING over the world situation as it 





the former Kaiser, but fortunately the United 
States is, so far, out of the League, and has 
no part in the iniquitous proceedings to make 
that country yield an unextraditable political 
offender. If the Kaiser and the other war 
lords are to be tried they should be tried in 
and by Germany, but Holland should not be 
forced to give up the ex-royal refugee under 
threat of possible punishment by the great 
powers. Germany is coercible under the 
terms of the treaty into trying the former 
Kaiser, but there is no warrant for the imposi- 
tion of alien will upon the government of 
Holland, and though it is a concession to let 
Germany try the offenders it is absurd to de- 
mand that if they be not convicted in German 
courts they shall be tried again by a tribunal 
of the Allies for the same offense or offenses. 


In the case of the rival claims of Italy and 
Jugo-Slavia to the possession of the eastern 
Adriatic littoral there is confusion. President 
Wilson says Italy shall not have what she 
claims, but the League or Council, in the 
absence of United States representation would 
make a large concession to Italy. The protest 
of the United States against such a concession 
to the sacred egoism of Italy has not been 
published in this country. Here it is said the 
protest is not accompanied by a threat that we 
will withdraw from the Council if the pro- 
test be not heeded, but dispatches from Wash- 
ington intimate that the protest does carry a 
veiled threat to discontinue our relief work in 
Europe if we cannot have our way as to the 
disposition of Fiume and the Dalmatian 
region. We shall leave Europe to starve if 
we cannot defeat the ambitions of Italy. This 
is hardly an idealist attitude to take, even 
though Clemenceau, Lloyd George and Nitti 
made their concession to Italy at a meeting in 
Iondon whereat the United States was not 
represented, and even though the concession 
to Italy be put as an ultimatum to Jugo-Slavia. 
The Adriatic question contains the germ of 
disintegration of the League of Nation’s be- 
cause it seems that Great Britain and France 
are to have all they want while Italy gets 
nothing. The United States at Versailles 
knuckled under to France and Great Britain, 
but it now bulldozes Italy with regard to 
Fiume.. The President at Versailles com- 
promised everything else but he will not com- 
promise as to Fiume. The situation imperils 
the whole scheme of the League of Nations. 
If the President can compel acceptance of his 
view as to Fiume, why not on other points 
wherein his idealism fell down? Why not 
hold out for his whole original program ? Why 
not smash the League if he cannot dominate 
it ? 

In the United States Senate debate con- 
tinues over ratification of the treaty. Progress 
towards compromise is leaden-footed. The 
proposed reservations to the treaty seem to 
gain in force rather than to lose, and they do 
so by reason of the fact that there is a grow- 
ing feeling in Europe for a revision of the 
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treaty. With Clemenceau gone there is a 
lessened insistence upon the application of the 
lex talionis to the people of central Europe. 
The refusal of the United States to ratify the 
treaty as written will help to strengthen the 
sentiment and the movement for a revision 
of the treaty in accordance with ideals of jus- 
tice rather than with purposes of revenge or 
of British or French imperial aggrandizement. 
There can be no question that this country 
should act so as to soften the peace. That is 
the way it can best atone for the President’s 
failure to get his fourteen points into the 
treaty. ‘This country should not swallow 
whole an instrument which even the Allies 
show signs of wanting to bring into accord 
with humanitarian principles. We should not 
stay out of the League, but we should enter 
in such a way as to make ourselves most effec- 
tive for the perpetuation of a peace that shall 
not breed more war. We must not bind our- 
selves in a pact to the evils of which the other 
parties thereto are beginning to awaken. We 
should qualify our ratification in accord with 
the hindsight of those European statesmen 
which now dictates extensive revision of the 
treaty. ‘Therefore the reservation of our 
ratification is in order. 


As matters now stand it would seem that 
none of the men who made the treaty is as 
strong for it in the strict letter of its every 
provision, as President Wilson. He is largely 
irreconcilable to changes now, whereas he was 
not irreconcilable to the murdering of the best 
of his own original proposals at Paris. He 
could give up nearly everything in the peace 
conference. He can yield nothing to a strong 
and ‘well represented sentiment at home. He 
could give all to France and Great Britain but 
little or nothing to Italy. He holds out for 
an untouched treaty which even Great Britain 
and France have no objections to our qualify- 
ing or amending under the name of reserva- 
tions. He is or would be the one-man power 
in the League of Nations as he would be at 
home. The President is in the way of the 
doing of everything to the treaty and the 
League which the sober afterthought of the 
other powers inclines to concede as necessary 
to be done. The progressive leader of the 
world a year ago now seems to have become 
much of a reactionary through intolerable 
pride of opinion. Mr. Wilson alone, of all 
the world’s statesman, refuses to see that the 
treaty as it stands is unenforceable without 
disaster to the world and that the League of 
Nations must be modified unless it is to be 
an alliance dealing with the nations and the 
peoples of all the earth as it now deals with 
little Holland. 


The situation as to the world at large is 
ominous of evil. ‘The one thing certain is that 
the world’s business cannot be set going un- 
less the League of Nations be organized, not 
for crushing Germany or isolating Russia, or 
protecting India as a British possession, but 
for the restoration of trade communication 
between nations, the stabilization of exchange, 
the free dealing in ray materials at least, the 
provision of work and bread in a socially 
paralyzed Europe. There seems to be but one 
way to do this: by means of an international 
loan of equitably distributed participation by 
the greater governments. The United States 
should go in for that. It has the greatest and 
most available resources and it could make 
its participation contingent upon such political 
concessions to American ideals as would work 
out to a realization in fair measure of most 
of the ideals with which and for which this 
country entered the war. We could make such 
terms for our participation in such a loan as 
would civilize the treaty and make the League 
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of Nations not a new power over all other 
powers, but a high court of international jus- 
tice and a machinery for the administration 
of world affairs during the period of recupera- 
tion from the war in a manner to distribute 
equitably the world’s resources among the 
peoples who have lost everything else and are 
now almost losing hope of return to decent 
conditions of living. The President of the 
United States is not thinking of this. He is 
thinking of his pride of authorship of the 
League as it stands and of his prerogative as 
chief executive of this country. He is at war 
in a fashion, with the Allies, with the Senate, 
with his cabinet, in fact, with the desire of 
his countrymen for a settlement of the dis- 





pute with the co-ordinate Senate. He is the 
only man in the world who wouldn’t care to 
stroll in Lob’s garden on the chance of doing 
better on a second trial many of the things he 
has already done, and atoning for things he 
has left undone. All the world wants a 
league of Nations. President Wilson wants 
his league or none, for his concessions, so far 
as ‘they have gone, concede nothing of the 
things that must be done to make a league 
that will perpetuate peace rather than incite 
to further war. The League as it stands im- 
pugns his vaunted foresight and he has no 
hindsight at all. The League and the world 
hid fair to be wrecked if they attempt to 
travel on the line of his single-track mind. 


The Caillaux Case 


By William Marion Reedy 


ABLEGRAMS tell us that Joseph Cail- 

laux is to be put upon trial in Paris 

this week. We wonder that he has 
not been tried long ago. He has been in 
prison two years, charged with treason. All 
Irance, apparently, believes him guilty. His 
alleged associates, Bolo Pasha, Duval and 
Lenoir have been tried, convicted and exe- 
cuted. Malvy, at one time Minister of the 
Interior was tried, convicted and expelled 
from France, but has returned. The affaire 
Caillaux is a mystery in that it has never been 
aired save in the press. It is doubtful if 
many people even in France understand what 
it is specifically that Caillaux stands accused 
of. Mr. Herbert Adams Gibbons, writing on 
the case in the current Century does not make 
plain what thing treasonable Caillaux has 
done, though he presents many interesting 
phases of the affaire. Mr. Gibbons says: 

“Although constantly hinted at and frequently 
promised, no proof of his guilt of the charges of 
treason has been published. The letters and tele- 
grams made public, and the evidence brought out 
in trials for treason in France and Italy, afford only 
the most circumstantial evidence against Caillaux 
of intelligence with the enemy. We are not sure 
that Caillaux saw or had communication with the 
German minister in Argentina in 1914. There is a 
tangle of contradiction in the whole story about his 
visit to Rome. No direct proof involves Caillaux 
in dealings with German agents in Switzerland or 
Spain. _ The accusations hinted at in the trials in 
connection with the Bonnet Rouge and the Journal 
have never been substantiated. Many of the stories 
that were allowed by the Government to be printed 
to discredit Caillaux, such as having securities hid- 
den in a safe-deposit box in Florence to avoid his 
own income tax and having increased his personal 
fortune during and since his premiership, were dis- 
proved. But, as in the Dreyfus case, the newspapers 
of France, almost wthout exception, have not given 
Caillaux’s side of the story. When some newspapers 
attempted to do so, the testimony in his favor was 
cut out by the military censorship.” 

Then why has Caillaux been kept so long 
in prison without trial? The- answer is— 
Clemenceau. Or it was, for now Clemenceau 
is out of power, taking a vacation in Egypt. 
Clemenceau did not dare take the chance of 
putting Caillaux upon trial and failing to se- 
cure a conviction. A conviction of what? 

We know that*just before America went 
into the war there was a defeatist movement 
on in France. The nation was_ terribly 
strained. ‘There were those who talked of 
peace—an “honorable” peace with Germany. 
French soldiers were leaving the trenches in 
despairing resignation to seemingly inevitable 
defeat. The feeling took on a mystic char- 
acter in some cases. Men were saying that 
by giving up, France would be sanctified as a 
martyr, and they hoped for a final victory in 
the civilization of the conqueror by the 





Irench genius. German propaganda was at 
work. The union sacree was being under- 
mined and disintegrated. Clemenceau acted 
to stop all this. Many defeatist agitators 
were shot. “The lesser defeatist press was 
silenced. Minister Malvy was _ punished 
because he failed to suppress the defeat- 
ists. His defense was that he thought 
it better to let them talk than to advertise their 
work and possibly strengthen them by prose- 
cutions. Four french war premiers—Viviani, 
Briand, Ribot and Painlevé—gave testimony 
in his favor. Senator Humbert, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
was jailed for allowing the influential Journal, 
of which he was proprietor and editor, to get 
into German hands. Caillaux was kept in 
La Santé prison. There was demand in the 
press and in the Chamber of Deputies that 
he be brought to speedy trial. ‘The Socialists 
tried to help him, and indeed in the Chamber 
there were as many or more friends of Cail- 
laux than of Clemenceau. But “the Tiger” 
heeded not, though he had been in his time a 
fiery and even ferocious liberal, 

Caillaux had friends but no party, though 
he had been a leader and Minister of 
Tinance, as he had been, ten years before the 
war, president of the Council of Ministers 
of the Republic. During the first three years 
of the war he had been unofficial Minister of 
the Interior, acting through Malvy, and 
though rumor had him suspect of friendliness 
to Germany, some politicians thought he was 
sure to be the next premier. Ile was yo 
down-and-outer when arrested, but a man of 
real power. His wife had killed the editor 
of Figaro for printing a scandal about her 
relations with Caillaux before their marriage. 
Her trial was in progress just before the 
Great War broke upon the world, but a 
romance like that doesn’t ruin a man in 
France as it does in England or America. 
Caillaux was still a strong man. 

It was a daring thing for Clemenceau to 
have Caillaux cast into prison. It was only 
defensible as an act necessary to win the war. 
France did not protest. ‘There was no such 
uprising as that in behalf of Dreyfus many 
vears before. Such friends as he had were 
terrorized into silence. “The ‘Tiger’ was su- 
preme because he said there should be no 
peace with an enemy on the soil of France. 

And Caillaux, though no weakling, was and 
is unpopular. Why? Mr, Gibbons tells us in 
the Century: 

“Bitterness against Caillaux and condemnation of 
Caillaux as a political leader are inspired by his 
fiscal policy and his foreign policy. He went counter 
to the natural instincts of his compatriots in the 
matter of taxation and the matter of relations with 
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Germany. His unpopularity goes back to the in- 
come tax and to the Agadir incident.” 


France felt towards Caillaux as English 
Norydom felt against Lloyd-George when he 
sprung his budget with its scheme for taxing 
the unearned increment in land values, in 
1909. Caillaux has financial genius but he 
could not play the game of budget-making as 
Lloyd-George did. The latter struck at the 
great landed aristocracy in his budget. The 
multitude were not hurt and were with him. 
Caillaux’s income tax struck at everybody, for 
there are few great fortunes in France. He 
hit the whole country on its pocket-nerve, and 
no people love money more than the French 
do. ‘The Socialist party split on the tax ques- 
tion. Caillaux was alone. ‘Then his wife 
killed Calmette of the Figaro, and in her trial 
came out a great deal of matter tending to 
discredit Caillaux’s personal financial in- 
tegrity. It was more than hinted that he had 
relations with the Deutsche Bank. Mrs. Cail- 
Jaux was acquitted and the war came to dis- 
tract attention from her husband’s peculiar 
financial transactions. 


Caillaux’s position as to finances before the 
war is thus set forth by Mr. Gibbons: 

“As minister of finance and président du_conseil, 
Caillaux realized that the fiscal difficulties of France 
were largely due to the bad relations between France 
and Germany. Increasing sums had to be added 
to every budget for military equipment, for strength- 
ening land fortifications, for the navy, and for the 
maintenance of a larger standing army. The popu- 
lation of Germany and the wealth of Germany were 
increasing by leaps and bounds. ' Public opinion in 
France supported the prolongation of compulsory 
military service from two years to three years; but 
the nation’s treasurer had to insist upon the unpal- 
atable truth that the additional ‘sacrifice involved 
money as well as one more year of a young man’s 
life. You had to pay and feed and equip the extra 
soldiers and the extra officers required to train and 
command them. If public opinion insisted upon 
keeping pace with Germany, it must accept the in- 
come tax. The alternative was, trying to come to 
an understanding with Germany.” 

The international political situation was 
one that divided French opinion. The Anglo- 
French agreement of 1904 had made trouble 
for France with Germany over Morocco. In 
1911 came the sending of the German gun- 
boat Panther to Agadir to protect German 
rights in Morocco. ‘That incident resulted 
. ~ , é.20 o,.¢ . 
in France’s gaining recognition of special 
rights in Morocco, but at the expense of con- 
cessions elsewhere in Africa. Great Britain 
is said to have interfered to make. Germany 
back down on her extreme claims. ‘This was 
in line with Clemenceau’s and Delcasse’s 
theory that France would profit most by an 
understanding with Great Britain) whereby 
French colonies would be protected from Ger- 

I 

man aggression, but the alleged British inter- 
position did net save France from humilia- 
tion. Caillaux signed an agreement trans- 
ferring to Germany sovereignty over a large 
part of the French Congo. Caillaux did this be- 
cause he “believed (and he was by. no means 
alone among French statesmen and publicists ) 
that the friendship of Great Britain was not 
a sufficient guaranty for France against Ger- 
many, and that the wisest course for France 
was to compound colonial rivalries and ambi- 
tions with Germany by mutual concessions, 
as had been done with Great Britain in the 
agreement of 1904.” 


Clemenceau and Delcasse said Caillaux 
had surrendered to a German bluff, that Great 
Britain would have backed France to the end 
if Caillaux and his cabinet had said non pos- 
sumus to German demands. Caillaux was ac- 
cused of using the Agadir incident to play 
the stock market to his own profit. 

But Caillaux had a defense. It was that 
British interests were extra-European. Of 
course, the British -vere willing to remove 
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French opposition in Africa and Asia, France 
was chiefly interested in Europe. She was 
jammed up against Germany. Better rela- 
tions with Germany were more important 
than holding colonies through British back- 
ing. ‘The possibility of war with Germany, 
a more populous and prosperous state, meant 
the crushing of France under the burden of 
expenditure upon preparedness. Great Britain 
was pledged only to aid in the protection of 
France’s Atlantic coast, and that only in re- 
turn for French naval protection of British 
interests in the Mediterranean. In the end 
Great Britain went into the war on behalf of 
Belgium rather than of France. It was the 
case of Belgium that won the British cabinet 
to the war. It might have come in for France, 
but for three or four days, in early August, 
1914, France was in doubt as to what Great 
Britain would do. 

“After the outbreak of the war Caillaux would 
not admit that he had been wrong in his estimate 
of the British and in his belief that the war was 
an unqualified disaster to his country. Without ac- 
tually committing himself to an opinion as to the 
military outcome, he still maintained that France 
and Germany had a common interest in terminat- 
ing the war as soon as possible and in reconciling 
their conflicting extra-European colonial ambitions. 
He remained stubbornly under the spell of his ante- 
bellum theories. With amazing egoism he con- 
ceived himself as the instrument for remaking 
Europe on the foundation of a rapprochement be- 
tween France and Germany. *\* * Caillaux him- 
self, in his writings and in his speeches, notably his 
book on “Agadir: Ma Politique Extérieure’ and his 
last speech in the Chamber of Deputies before his 
arrest, confessed to holding the opinions and follow- 
ing the policy outlined above.” 

Caillaux may have been honest and wise, 
in the beginning, but his opinions and ac- 
tions ran counter to the spirit of France. The 
nation would have no rapprochement with 
Germany as long as she held Alsace-Lorraine. 
When the war came he clung to his idea. 
While France was fighting Germany, her for- 
mer premier was advocating at home, in Italy, 
in South America a cessation of hostilities 
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and reconciliation with the enemy that had 
devastated a great part of his country and 
slain thousands of her sons. Caillaux went 
against the sentiment of his own people and 
no logical legerdemain could set him right 
with them. ‘That is why there has been no 
strong protest over his long imprisonment 
without trial. Be it remembered that nothing 
of treason or of intelligence with the enemy 
is proved against him. He is held only, in 
the language of Villon, to have wished ill unto 
the realm of France, even though he may have 
thought it good. France believes that as 
Premier he betrayed her in the cession of the 
French Congo. 

But now the war is over, Germany is de- 
feated. Clemenceau is out of power. France 
has had her revanche at a frightful cost. 
Moreover France can be safe only through 
the protection of Great Britain and the 
United States. She has recovered Alsace and 
Lorraine, but British interests are still extra 
European and so are the interests of the 
United States. May not those interests some 
day demand the abandonment of France? 
Then France may be again at the mercy of 
a recuperated Germany. In such a _ con- 
tingency may it not be proved that Caillaux 
had the better plan for the security of France. 
Possibly French hatred of a victorious Ger- 
many will be modified towards a vanquishe:] 
Germany. May not the rapprochement be- 
tween France and Germany be necessary after 
all? 

Obviously, to no small extent, this country 
is interested in the affaire Caillaux because it 
seems possible that we may, by action with- 
drawing our support of France, bring about 
a condition and a situation that will demon- 
strate that the Caillaux policy was in accord 
with the permanent interests of France. 
“This,” says Mr. Herbert Adams Gibbons in 
his Century article, ‘is the significance of the 
Caillaux case.” 


To Speed Up Production 


By William Marion Reedy 


that will cure this country’s and the 

world’s economic ills is for everybody 
to go to work, to increase production. That’s 
what will stabilize international exchange, set 
exports and imports moving and—this comes 
closer home to the individual’s business and 
bosom—reduce the high cost of living. 

3ut how to increase production—that’s the 
question. 

In this country the conviction is widespread 
and deep-rooted that the government’s excess 
profits tax is one of the chief factors in the 
high cost of living. The government says to 
the manufacturer, in effect, “Go ahead and 
make all the money you can. Government 
doesn’t care how much you make so long as it 
gets the tax. The more you make, the more 
the government gets.” 

And that is the way it works up to the point 
where the manufacturer makes so much money 
that he has to give more of it to the govern- 
ment than he can keep for himself. So Mr. 
Manufacturer stops producing. He stops at 
some figure that will leave him the greater 
share of his profits. The manufacturer will not 
work for the government as hard as he will 
for himself. He says that when he gets going 
strong the government gets the lion’s share 
of the income and leaves him nothing much for 
dividends and for preparation for extension 


F' ERYBODY agrees that the one thing 


of business. While he says this he may be writ- 
ing off everything he can, blowing himself on 
repairs, and even indulging in big advertising, 
so as to make a big offset to his profits. 

Rather than continue producing after his 
profits go to a certain figure at which the gov- 
ernment steps in to take 65 or 80 per cent, he 
either slows down production or closes his fac- 
tory. Multiply this example many times and we 
have the result in a vast underproduction of 
goods. 

Mention to Mr. Manufacturer that this un- 
derproduction is becoming the rule of busi- 
ness, and he makes you a fiery speech about 
the determination of organized labor to re- 
strain production, and there’s something in 
that, for the philosophy of trades unionism 
does purpose to keep wages up and production 
down. But union labor can’t and doesn’t re- 
strain production as much as the manufacturer 
does in carrying out his determination not to 
do business for the benefit of Uncle Sam. 

There’s no use in abusing Mr. Manufacturer, 
and there’s no way to put an end to his “ca 
canny” practice. Government cannot conscript 
his factory and run it to its full capacity, tak- 
ing the government’s big end of profits and 
leaving the little end to the owner. For as long 
as the excess profit taxes obtain, the manu- 
facturer will not produce to the end of giving 
the most of his profits to the government. 
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Now what are we going to do about it? The 
government needs the tax money. The people 
need the goods. How are we to get the revenue 
and the goods, too? First it is in order to set 
forth that in this case of excess profit taxation 
we see the operation of the law which rules 
to the effect that the way to discourage any- 
thing in the way of production is to tax it. 
When the tax gets so high that it can’t be 
passed on to the consumer any longer, and 
when the government takes the profits, the 
producer quits. The consumer may clamor for 
production, but he clamors in vain. Prices 
soar. It would be wise to untax all production 
and levy taxation on that which no individual 
produces, but to which everyone in the 
community contributes—the increment of land 
values. But the people are not ready for that 
yet. Is there any way to get both revenue 
and production in sufficient quantity, without 
recourse to the well-known and much-dreaded 
single tax ° 

How would this scheme do? Leave the ex- 
cess profit taxes as they are. That is to say, 
let the manufacturer produce profits to the ex- 
tent that he can and the taxes to apply as they 
now do, but take some figure of excess profits 
now taxed and fix the law so that after that 
figure of excess profits has been reached and 
taxed there shall be no further taxation, or 
possibly, with our passion for compromise, 
arrange for a diminishing tax or a rebate pro- 
portioned to the excess of the excess profits 
now taxed. 

If the producer finds that the more he pro- 
duces in excess of what he is taxed on 
now the better he will be off, he will proceed 
to produce. ‘The demand is existent. He is in 
no immediate danger of over-production and 
killing the market. The government’s revenue 
will not be diminished. There will be some- 
thing left the producer to take care of the 
necessities of the future. 

To boil it down: the more the producer 
produces above a certain amount measured in 
profits, the less he would be taxed, but the tax 
would still apply to profits, let us say, of the 
year 1919, or an average of profits of the years 
1917-18 and 19, 

I broached this to a manufacturer. “Fine!” 
said he, “but as soon as we began getting our 
profits upon production over and above the 
now taxed excess, along would come organized 
labor, saying “Give us our share,” and we'd 
have to cough up again the lion’s share.” 

Something in that, too, but organized labor 
is entitled to its share, and it wouldn’t really 
hurt the producer very much, considering all 
the profits he makes that are charged off in 
his statements of business to the Government. 
Organized labor is a bugaboo, so far as con- 
cerns this particular contention. Labor has 
got all that is coming to it by the time profits 
have reached the stage at which the man who 
makes them gets worried about the share he 
has to “cough up” to the Government. 

To the exient that production would be en- 
couraged by the stoppage of taxation the cost 
of living would be lowered for everybody. 
The present strongly suspected gentlemen’s 
agreements to stop producing at the point 
where the Government takes too much profit 
would be dissolved in competition to supply 
demand. The plan here suggested to relieve 
the spiritual pangs of conscientious objectors 
to paying excess profit taxes would check the 
movement toward indirect taxation upon 
everybody, for, though our bankers are advis- 
ing Europe to go to work and produce, as soon 
as it does so there will arise a cry for protec- 
tion against the output of her cheap labor, and 
under protection the tariff on imported goods 
will be added to home products in kind, 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 





The Lansing Incident 


RESIDENT WILSON’S dismissal of 

Mr. Lansing from the secretariat of 

State is not vastly important, politically. 
It only shows that Mr. Wilson is “gey ill to 
live wi’” officially. The cause assigned for 
the dismissal is palpably a pretext, for Mr. 
Lansing did nothing wrong and nothing of 
which other cabinet officers were not equally 
guilty. The President, if not incapacitated, 
was not functioning officially and there were 
many phases of interdepartmental business 
that had to be carried on and could only be 
carried on by meetings of the departmental 
heads. There was no usurpation of presi- 
dential prerogative, and no contemplation of 
such a thing. It is a fair assumption that the 
President ousted Mr, Lansing for other rea- 
sons antedating the calling of the cabinet 
meetings, for his dissatisfaction with the 
peace treaty as expressed to Mr. Bullitt, pos- 
sibly for his qualified assent at Paris, in the 
President’s absence, to a separation of the 
treaty and the covenant, probably because of 
the Secretary’s rather peremptory later com- 
munications to Mexico. Mr. Lansing was so 
much out of sympathy with the President’s 
treaty views that the wonder is he did not 
resign long before he was asked to do so. 
But no one believes Mr. Lansing was disloyal 
to Mr. Wilson. His offense was that he had 
opinions of his own and dared to express 
them. He thought he was an officer of state. 
The President wanted nothing but an office 
boy or messenger. He would have no powers 
near the throne, no planets near the sun. The 
President technically is right. The constitu- 
tion knows nothing of the cabinet. The cab- 
inet has no constitutional power. It is a group 
of clerks to the President. And Mr. Lansing 
was let out in the manner in which a clerk 
might have been discharged, with a display 
of petulance and vindictiveness upon the part 
of the employer. The incident is chiefly im- 
portant as revealing the ipsisimosity, the 
solipsisimosity one might say, of Woodrow 
Wilson. It was such an outbreak of tem- 
per as was witnessed once or twice on the 
George Washington en route to France, when 
certain little things put the President in such 
a violent rage of an evening that men could 
hardly believe their ears when later they heard 
him leading in suave prayer at service. In 
the interchange of communications over the 
resignation, Mr. Lansing had the better of it 
to such an extent that he put the President 
more in the wrong than the exact facts would 
seem to warrant. Mr. Lansing appears in 
this incident to be more of a personality than 
he really is, for his career in office up to this 
time has been that of an appointee only too 
well content to serve his chief in the capacity 
of a door-mat. The President’s treatment of 
him added to the dignity of Mr. Lansing even 
as it intensified the popular impression of the 
President as a personality great possibly but 
unpleasant in contact certainly. Popular 
sympathy is Mr. Lansing’s, but the President 
has no less popular sympathy than _be- 
fore, because, for a long time, now, he has 
seemed not to mind that he hasn’t any. ‘The 
President is what one of his first books pro- 
claimed he thought the President is and should 
be—a constitutional king. We know’ the 
President better for the Lansing incident, and 
we love him, if at all, less. 





Anent the Hoover Boom 


Tur Hoover boom doesn’t down. It is 
much talked and written about but there are 
no delegations for him in sight in either 
party. Just now it is being urged by some 
of the intelligentsia who are proud that they 
got us into the war, that Hoover is the man 
for President “because he understands the 
Furopean situation.” Maybe he does, but 
does he understand the home situation as re- 
gards all those things that must be done in 
our own affairs, treaty or no treaty? As to 
that he talks “blurb” like all the other pos- 
sibilities—he’s against any form of socialism, 
even, we may imagine, the national operation 
of the post office. Does he understand that 
the farmers on the whole hold him responsible 
for lowering the prices of farm products and 
not making any effort to regulate downward 
the prices of things the farmers have to pur- 
chase, like machinery? Does he realize that 
the farmers generally do not warm up to him 
because they feel that he surrounded himself, 
as I*ood Administrator, with heads of big 
business organizations with whom the farm- 
ers have had to contend to get justice in the 
markets, afid that he was largely influenced 
by the advice of those men, notably Julius 
3arnes who was an important cog in the 
grain and mill combine of the Northwest and 
an apologist for the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce than which nothing is more ana- 
thema among the adherents of the Farmers 
Non-Partisan League? The farmers may 
admit Mr. Hoover’s ability but he seems to 
be against them upon nearly every issue dear 
to their hearts. People who are active in 
politics will enjoy the parable narrated by 
William Jennings Bryan apropos the effort of 
the New York lVorld to make Mr, Hoover 
President regardless of parties or platforms— 
a parable as applicable to Mr. Hoover as to 
the Il’orld, since Mr. Hoover proposes to try 
to be President without taking the trouble to 
give consideration t> any party, organization 
or tradition. This is the parable: A _ pro- 
moter organized a bank and persuaded a 
number of retired business men and farmers 
to become directors, assuring them that they 
need not devote any time to the bank’s busi- 
ness or attend the board meetings—he would 
attend to everything himself. After some 
months he called the directors into the bank 
and informed them that the institution was 
insolvent. He expressed the keenest regret 
that misfortune had overtaken ther and to 
emphasize his distress declared that he would 
gladly allow his body to be cut up and 
divided among the directors if that would do 
them any good. One of his farmer directors, 
a little deaf, raised his hand to his ear and 
asked what the promoter had said. When 
the offer was repeated in a louder tone the 
farmer settled back in his chair with the 
remark “Well, if the offer is accepted, I speak 
for the gall.” 

ee 


Sniping the Farmers 


Mr. Cy Curtis, of Philadelphia, is leading 
all the rest-in his campaign against Bolshevism 
in this country. His Saturday Evening Post 
and Country Gentleman are conspicuously 
throwing: the harpoon into all the political 
heretics and heresies. “Cy” is especially bit- 
ter against the Farmers’ Non-Partisan League 
of North Dakota. Here’s what he says in the 
Country Gentleman of February 7th, under 
the heading, “Brightness and Blessings”: “It 
cost the farmers of North Dakota $16 pef 
head to join the Non-Partisan League. 

C. Townley, grand sachem of the league, 
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promised them brightness and blessings, the 
strangulation of ‘Big Biz’ and taxation with 
100 per cent farmer representation. Now 
Townley has delivered both representation 
and taxation, with the emphasis on taxation. 
Last year the farmers of North Dakota paid 
$1,688,355 in taxes. This year they will pay 
$4,540,826 in taxes—an increase of only 169 
per cent. Minnesota is invited to follow North 
Dakota’s lead and establish a Townley Soviet 
government. It will cost only $16 a member- 
ship to listen to the big noise and then have 
your taxes jabbed up 169 per cent. ‘Big Biz’ 
in its most rapacious days couldn’t have con- 
trived a gaudier gold brick to bounce on the 
skull of a gullible public.” 


Now that would be a sockdolager if it wasn’t 
a boomerang or a roorback. The fact is that 
the 1919 state tax levy in North Dakota is 
only $3,676,000, the special session of the leg- 
islature having reduced the levy as originally 
made because the state owned and operated 
enterprises placed under way will not need all 
of the money originally appropriated for 
them; the state bank for instance having made 
profits of $70,000 and repaid its entire legisla- 
tive appropriation to the state. It is unfair to 
compare the 1918 and 1919 tax levies for state 
purposes without mentioning the fact that the 
1919 levy includes $761,873 for the first in- 
stallment of a soldiers’ bonus, while there was 
no tax levied for soldiers’ bonus in 1918. 
Maybe old “Cy” Curtis is opposed to all sol- 
diers’ bonuses. If so his criticism of the North 
Dakota tax increase is justifiable. With the 
soldiers’ bonus eliminated from the 1919 fig- 
ures, the comparison is as follows: Total 
state tax for 1918, $1,688.355; total state tax 
for 1919, $2.914.166. ‘This is an increase of 
72 per cent. This increase in North Dakota 
is due to the decreased purchasing power of 
the dollar, a condition not peculiar to North 
Dakota and not due to the industrial legisla- 
tion passed by that state. The states border- 
ing on North Dakota have had to meet in- 
creases in state taxes as great or greater. For 
instance, including the soldiers’ bonus in the 
figures, North Dakota state taxes have in- 
creased 117 per cent. «The Minnesota state 
taxes have increased 132 per cent this year over 
last year. Minnesota also has a soldiers’ bonus ; 
$15 as compared with $25 a month as author- 
ized in North Dakota. But the Minnesota 
bonus is to be paid by bond issue to be re- 
deemed by the state over a term of years and 
only a small proportion of the bonus is to be 
paid out of taxes this year. It is poor busi- 
ness to issue bonds for propositions which prv- 
duce no revenue and cannot meet interest and 
principal on the bonds. North Dakota is is- 
suing bonds to establish the state enterprises 
instead of levying taxes, but the enterprises 
will take care of the interest and principal. 
lhe figures for Minnesota state taxes are: 
1918, $6,107,006; 1919, $14,176,485. South 
Dakota’s taxes this year amount to $3,695,- 
763, and last year were $2,877,380. State 
taxes for Wisconsin for 1919 are $15,875,000 
against $5,087,000 for 1918. ‘The figures for 
Kansas are: 1918. $3,999,000; 1919, $6,015,- 
000. The Non-Partisan League is not in 
power in those states. The decreased purchas- 
Ing power of the dollar is, of course, chiefly 
responsible, and North Dakota in all fairness 
should be given the benefit of that statement 
as well as other states. O Cy, why lie? 


foefe 
The Newberry Case 


b It was a picnic for the grafter when New- 
erry was running for the Senate in Michi- 
gan. The campaign was a riot of bribery and 
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debauchery. Men were bought not only open- 
ly with money but by promises of acquittal 
in courts wherein they were defendants. 
Money and favor were the only arguments 
for Newberry. And he was elected. It had 
been better after all if Michigan had chosen 
for senator a blacksmith who didn’t know the 
difference between Benedict Arnold and Ar- 
nold Bennett. Incidentally the Newberry case 
shows that popular election of senators may 
be as corrupt as the old plan of election by 
legislatures. Newberry should go the way of 
Lorimer if he doesn’t go the way of Burton 
of Kansas. 
oof 
Labor’s Setback 


DISSATISFIED railway workers must wait 
for adjustment of grievances until the roads 
are back in private hand’. Then private con- 
trol will first concentrate on reduction of the 
wage account. Government control will be 
lessened. ‘The chances of the workers for 
better pay and better conditions to work in 
are tremendously lessened by postponement 
of action on their demands. 


The H. 
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/ The Plunderbund at Work 


ConcrEss has given or is about to give 
away into the hands of private monopoly the 
incalculable water power of the western 
country. The water-power bill as it stands 
is a colossal theft of public property for 
private use, because the compensation clauses 
in the bill are so worded as to make it in- 
evitable that the controllers of the white coal 
will have it almost upon their own terms. 
Not only that, but there is grave doubt 
whether, once the private monopolists secure 
the water rights, they will ever relinquish 
them. The monopolists are made masters of 
future development of the regions where they 
secure their rights in the form of public 
wrong. This is one of the things that have 
been put over upon the people while their 
attention was concentrated on the discussion 
of the peace treaty in the Senate. In this 
matter, as in the bill to restore the railroads 
to their private owners, the congress has given 
away the patrimony of all the people to be 
used in various forms of private taxation for 
the further plundering of the many and en- 
richment of the few. 


C. of L. 


“CHERCHEZ LA FEMME !’’ 


By Domesticus 


T is by no means a singular economic phenomenon 
that in the search for causes—that preoccupying 
and perennial pursuit!—a vast amount of terri- 

tory is traversed and investigated, much of it belong- 
ing to regions the most remote, whereas near at hand 
and, very often, in the very door-yard of the 
searcher, the object of his quest is to be found, not 
only metaphorically but actually “under his nose.” 

The High Cost of Living!—that condition which 

alas is not a theory—that condition which for several 
years past has exercised the inquisitive (to say 
nothing of the acquisitive!) faculties of everybody 
in this once happy land, from the coal-heaver to the 
coupon-clipper and the philistine to the professor! 
Concerning which all and sundry have exhausted 
themselves in the attempt either to make both ends 
meet or to explain why that effort is so heart- 
breaking and so hopeless! Concerning which not 
one of them has come forward with any plausible 
explanation. And concerning which the one and 
only true one that, the moment you stop to think 
of it, you will at once concede explains everything, 
lies in everybody’s door-yard and under everybody’s 
nose. 


“Cherchez la femme!” 

The same old explanation that explains not only 
the H. C. of L. but everything else, mundane and 
supernal. Yes—even that Einstein theory of the 
relativity of space, which all the high-brows are 
today endeavoring to understand or to interpret 
to those of the rest of us who depend upon them 
for our dispensations of ineffable wisdom and our 
diurnal allowances of sweetness and light. If those 
planetary rays deflect from their course somewhere 
in sidereal space, as Einstein declares, thereby prov- 
ing that the Newtonian and Copernican and Plato- 
nian and Aristotelian and Darwinian and Nietzchean 
and all other theories are incorrect, not to say hollow 
and altogether on the bum, be sure that it is not in 
in deference to some solar phenomena as yet undis- 
covered, but simply because there is a Woman in the 
Case. Or, probably, several of them. ‘There always 
is—and not until we have found them are anything 
like first principles approximated. 

But to return to that H. C. of L. 

Stop to think and you will realize that it has 
been rising concomitantly with and exactly in pro- 


portion to, the Rise of Woman and her monopoly 
of affairs. 

Woman has always been a little dear. She was 
when, in the language of the Pankhursts, she was 
merely a slave or a chattel. Gradually, as her 
“emancipation” has proceeded, she has grown dearer 
and dearer. Today she is so much the dearest 
thing on the planet that nothing concerning which 
economists ever excogitated or financiers figured 
can, in racing parlance, be considered as being a 
patch on one side of her—not even the off side. 
As for the near one—good heavens! 

You may begin with the earliest dawn of recorded 
history—the clay tablets unearthed upon the desert 
sites of Sumer and Accad or the rost ancient hiero- 
glyphics recovered from the Egyptian Darkness. 
And of one thing you may be sure—namely, that 
the unfortunate scribe, whether writing out of the 
fullness of his heart aad the emptiness of his pocket- 
book or at the dictation of somebody else in the 
same fix, sets down, as about the first item which 
he would transmit for the instruction of posterity, 
the dearness, the exorbitant cost, of the female of 
the species. 

All the way down through the ages this has 
proved invariably the rule. Look into the most 
extravagant epochs of the most profligate periods 
and poised tip-toe upon the peak of the H. C. of L. 
you will find the fascinating figure, as a rule scantily 
clad save for the rings on her fingers and bells on 
her toes, with a few diamond dog-collars and tiaras 
assumed for incidental effect, of la femme. 

Scantily clad, did I say? Yes—by all means. 
That is an unfailing index. The closer the approach 
to the costume of Eve, the more costly the wardrobe. 
Just at present woman, lovely woman, wears the 
fewest clothes and the least of them, that the annals 
of dress have recorded within the memory of any 
living being. And only think of their cost! Every 
season the petticoat shrinks farther and farther 
from the shoe-tops, the corsage descends nearer 
and nearer toward the girdle. The expanse of 
bosom and of back, naked and unembarrassed, grows 
wider and wider, the exposure of limb more un- 
trammeled and exuberant. And as the draperies, 
like the peau de chagrin of the late Monsieur de 
Balzac, contract~and like it with each wish of their 
wearers—the expense increases. Beside this prob- 
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lem that of the immovable body and the irresistible 
force, that of the squaring of the circle, or of the 
fourth dimension, becomes as nothing. As, indeed, 
must all metaphysical abstractions when confronted 
with la femme. 

For abstractions cost nothing. It is the mate- 
rialities that are the money-burners. And gradually 
the idealistic male is beginning to find out that in 
emancipating the female he has turned loose the 
greatest materialistic force that the good Lord ever 
created. And at what a cost! 

La femme never was a producer—at best she is 
never more than a reproducer. But as a consumer, 
what else is there in the world that she hasn’t got 
beaten, in the words of the lamented T. R., “to a 
frazzle?” Commencing with the Horse Leech’s 
Daughters, the name of her demands is insatiability. 
Oliver Twist, in the innocence of his heart, requested 
only a little more. La femme merely asks for every- 
thing—on a solid gold platter encrusted with dia- 
monds. And if there should then be anything left, 
she will find a need for it. 

For generations and centuries the incompetency 
of la femme for finance was a standing theme and a 
sounding theory with the mere male. “Where ig- 
norance is bliss ‘tis folly to be broke.” His ignorance 
is now dissipated and from the basement of his mor- 
atorium he is pondering upon the appalling aptitude 
she has displayed once given the chance. She has 
been in control only a few brief seasons and in 
that fleeting period she has managed not merely 
to make all former financial theories obsolete but 
to do something that man, the booby, never even 
had the faintest conception was possible—she has 
made a gold dollar worth thirty cents. 

How has she done it? How does she do it? Just 
follow her around and watch her at it and you 
will not need to ask such foolish questions. 

In the connection 1 must, however, make this 
observation—that the genius of la femme as a 
spender, either in the first person or by proxy, 
eludes all attempts either to analyze or to describe. 
Her fecundity and facility in the matter of ideas 
for the expenditure of money not only amount to 
inspiration but graze the sublime. The most amaz- 
ing of her attributes, in this regard, is the effortless 
way in which she functions—I was going to say, 
works, but that, of course, would be incorrect. 
Nothing is less like work than the act of spending 
money, without stopping to count: it, as practiced 
by la femme. Here, indeed, she does not so much 
snatch a grace beyond the reach of art as exhibit 
an unpremeditated one beside which the carol of 
the lark or the trill of the nightingale is a pumped- 
up performance. 

The plodding and precedent-bound male, when he 
is going to do a thing in a big way, and keep on 
doing it, is helpless without something that at least 
resembles a system, a code or a method—some- 
thing that will tell him about the how, the when, 
and the why. Not so la femme. With a lofty and 
inexpressible scorn she repudiates all such prosaic, 
perfunctory, puerile impedimenta. All she asks 
is a free field—and hand—and such favors as may 
be urgent. For the rest—her unrivaled inventive 
faculty will account for that. While it is not, so 
far as I have heard, of record that la femme ever 
invented anything of any particular use or value for 
the work-a-day world, the extent and: variety of her 
inventiveness for the expansion of the expense 
account simply baffles all efforts at calculation, from 
the rule of three to the comptometer. If you are 
not convinced of this, again I say—follow her 
around and see how she does it. No elaborate pre- 
liminaries are at all necessary for her performance. 
With a gesture as airy as the flight of the swallow, 
as unpremeditated as the leap of the waterfall, 
lo and behold !—it is a feat accomplished. 

You remember, of course, that best-seller of some 
seasons back—“Brewster’s Millions,” and the vain 
efforts of the hero to get rid of the stipulated 
amount of cash in the stipulated length of time? 
Need I remark that this abortive hero was the 
product of the male imaginings? Brewster failed— 
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he tried every method he could think of and in spite 
of all he failed. But just imagine what would have 
happened, or, rather, what would happen today, 
if instead of that ineffectual and futile male Brew- 
ster, Mrs. Brewster—any Mrs. Brewster, the one 
who lives in the first apartment around the corner, 
or in the flat just above your own—were given the 
job. Would she win the bet? Fatuous query! 
Win?—she would win in a walk, and so far inside 
the time limit that before she had reached second 
base she would be yelling for another million. 


We have given la femme the vote and we have 
given her the purse-strings. Turn where you will, 
you will find her dainty fingers (as a rule flashing 
with gems) dipping into everything and hypothe- 
cating its assets. She has even turned the calendar 
upside down and hind-end to, and ravishes our 
gaze in a midsummer madness of furs, while when 
the mercury sinks below zero and Boreas is on the 
verge of congealing Hades, observe her tripping 
along the boulevard in open-work silk hose so sheer 
and filmy that the texture of her cuticle, yea, and 
the tint thereof, are the observed of all observers. 
Incidentally, the price of the furs has increased 
anywhere from 300 to 1,000 per cent in the past 
twelvemonth; while a Broadway purveyor was re- 
cently quoted as declaring that he couldn’t supply 
the demand for the open-work hose at one hundred 
dollars per pair, while his two-hundred-and-fifty- 
dollar line was a strong seller. 

Philemon, whose statements can be trusted, tells 
me that the last maid which they attempted to sup- 
port, upon her arrival, set about her “work” arrayed 
in a lovely creation of duvetyn, trimmed with mar- 
ten, and that when Mrs. Philemon ascertained that 
her—the maid’s—robe de nuit was built of delicate 
pink crépe de chine, embellished. coquettishly with 
frills of valenciennes, she gently but firmly told her 
that her engagement was at an end. Yet Philemon 
has always been a marital model—and so far as 
the robe de nuit goes (though I believe it didn’t 
go very far) he hadn’t even lamped it. However, 
the maid scornfully telephoned for a taxi and de- 
parted. But, since she left, so Philemon tells me, 
Mrs. P. is more discontented than ever. 

Do not think, however, that la femme lacks 
subtlety. She is still the consummate actress that 
she has been since the days of Scheherazade and 
Salome. Mrs. G., who lives in the next block from 
us, is the Honorary President of the Women’s 
United Associations for Reducing the H. C. of L. 
She gives out eloquent figures to the daily prints 
relative to the extortionate prices charged for ham 
and eggs, for sugar and sirloin. But Philemon, ex 
Mrs. Philemon, informs me that her (Mrs. G.’s) 
last dentist’s bill was $1,600, and that this was one 
of the factors which lifted her into the Honorary 
Presidency. 

In the words of the Prophet—can you beat it? 

No—not you, my dear Philemon or Domesticus. 
But la femme can. Mrs. G. is really only a sort of 
amateur and rather hampered in the sphere of her 
activities. There are others, hordes of them, in com- 
parison with which she is a very humble agent in 
the steady elevation of that H. C. of L. Yet in 
Union there is Strength. Working in the same 
humble way, she belongs to the universal sister- 
hood whose collective efforts are, in sum total, not 
merely mighty but all-mighty—in saying which I 
deprecate any criticism for alleged impiety, for did 
not our deity long since become la femme? 

As I said in the beginning, therefore, cherchez 
her and then follow her around for a while and see 
how she does it, and the scales will fall from your 
eyes. You will realize the futility of the economists, 
the financiers and the Committee of Forty-eight, 
none of whom have so much as hinted at what 
I have revealed—the great, the comprehensive and 
the ultimate first cause of our present predicament. 

Not, however, that I expect the revelation to do 
any good. Far from it. The time is past for any 
such possibility. Cherchez la femme! And what 
then? 

But I refuse to answer! 


Odd Thoughts 


By Jack Random 


1h 
Jurgen 


AM delighted that “Jurgen” has been suppressed, 

Reasons good and sufficient follow. In_ the 

past ten years I have made it a point to secure 
every book that has come under the ban. Incidentally 
I may say that I have found no difficulty in obtain- 
ing from any respectable bookseller whatever I re- 
quired in that line. Indeed, he has invariably as- 
sured me that “the best people in town” were en- 
quiring after it. So one must conclude that the ban 
has its advantages. My experience is that the pro- 
hibition only results in an addition to the high cost 
of living, for the unexpected demand is seized, upon 
and used to advantage by rapacious booksellers. 

For all that, I have rarely bought a suppressed 
book without suffering keen disappointment, and my 
disappointment had its roots in the fact that I have 
failed to experience the thrill or discover the luridity 
that I had expected. Books that are banned nowa- 
days are comparatively flat. They do not, in any 
degree, measure up to the books that are under no 
ban and can be obtained with ease, such as “Tom 
Jones,” “Joseph Andrews,” “Peregrine Pickle,” 
“Boule de Suifé,”’ “Mmlle. Maupin,” “Tristram 
Shandy” or “Don Juan.” They at least were viva- 
cious. But “Madeline” was unconvincing, “Susan 
Lenox” dull, “Manon Lescaut” tedious, “Jude the 
Obscure” wearisome. But “Jurgen” was different. It 
carried me forthwith into the same land of splendor 
as “The Shaving of Shagpat.” There were descrip- 
tions as fascinating as those of Gissing in his “By 
the Ionian Sea.” Again there was the strange wierd- 
ness of “Vathek” with flashes of biting satire that 
recalled “Sartor Resartus.” One reads and marvels 
that so strange a flower as this should bloom in the 
arid desert of American literature. 

To be specific, I found in Cabell’s book verbal wit, 
good humor and at times extravagant fun. Vulgarity 
is entirely absent, and the whole book is subtle and 
delicate, odd and original. The treatment of the 
meeting and interfusing of the worlds of body and 
soul is always spiritualized. At times his grim and 
satiric humor becomes the vehicle of scorn and con- 
tempt and sometimes of a rugged pathos. Witness 
for instance the excoriation of interfering prohi- 
bitionists. A 

Because of this I am delighted that “Jurgen” has 
been placed under the ban, for thus it will attain 
a fame and a popularity that might otherwise have 
escaped it. Just as the burning of “Eikonoklastes” 
marked a turning point, so must the banning of this 
thing of beauty react on those who 


Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to; 
Still so perverse and opposite 

As if they worshiped God for spite. 


Anyway, “Jurgen,” with all the rest of the books 
above mentioned and some dozen more, are in plain 
view on my shelves for the children to read should 
they so desire. But they don’t. They prefer Jules 
Verne and “Tarzan,” Louisa May Alcott and even 
the old “Lamplighter.” Perhaps if we instituted 4 
family Index Librorum Prohibitorum it might be 
otherwise. Certainly because of its reputation, my 
copy of “Three Weeks” has been read to rags and 
tatters by ‘successive maids, washladies and handy 
men of literary tastes. As for my children, I find 
that whenever they hunger for the erotic, they drag 
their kind-hearted though protesting mother to the 
movies, all unsparing of her blushes. 


of 

Joy 

Those who talk of the joy in labor, should scat 
the faces of the men and women going home from 
the factory after a day’s work, or examine the lack- 
luster countenances of the crowd in a street car at 
6 p. m. Then, for comparison’s sake, let them mingle 
with a crowd of business and professional men 4 
the City Club and draw conclusions accordingly. 
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Militarism. 
Iinslavement for insurance sake. 
% 
Journalism. 
The self-imposed task of the modern journalist is 
to provide a new mental dissipation for weak-minded 


neople. 
= oops 
The Next Turn 
hy Joes Cambell 


EASE, vain body, cease complaint, 
Cease to hurry, cease to faint; 

Plume your wings no more for flight; 

Sink, embosomed in the night. 


Turn no more the moving glass 

On Time’s shadows as they pass; 
Scatter, where Self’s seed was sown, 
Nowhere be and Nothing own. 


You are sped; the vanish’d Hour 
That in-penned your tiny power 
Other star-dust now conceives, 
Other atomies bereaves. 


No more food can Mind bestow, 
For the mite that death you owe— 
Next man’s turn for Mother’s care, 
Naked from the house you fare! 


Little candle, quench your spark, 
Myriad lanterns pierce the dark; 
Sun-scorch’d flower-bell, open your cup, 
And drink the eternal sweetness up. 
—From the London Nation. 


The Power of Darkness 


By Silas Bent 
IN fastens onto sin, and drags sin after it; 
S that is the power of darkness. Thus it is voiced 
by Akim, the stammering and _ slow-witted 
Christ-chorus of Tolstoy’s play, now being presented 
by the New York Theater Guild. Akim watches 
with horror, and his wife abets with sinister exul- 
tation, the dreadful cumulative process as it unfolds 
from their son’s betrayal of a girl to the poisoning 
of a paramour’s husband and the murder of an in- 
fant bastard. This struggle between the evil in the 
mother and the good in the father is the central 
conflict of the drama, its spring of action; and in 
the end Akim’s influence triumphs, so that the sun- 
light of repentance dissipates the darkness. 

Despite this introduction, the play is not a stage 
sermon. It is, on the contrary, a profoundly moving 
and tragic commentary on life, instinct throughout 
with hope. Robert Louis Stevenson, after a discus- 
sion of Hugo’s shortcomings as a novelist (a crit- 
icism which at times became almost niggling) took 
occasion nevertheless to defend him from a charge 
of what nowadays would be called propaganda. Ad- 
mitting that every situation in his five great novels 
“is informed with moral significance and grandeur,” 
he added that none should be confused with the 
novel with a purpose. “The moral significance, with 
Hugo,” he observed, “is the essence of the romance: 
it is the organizing principle.” Without it the book 
\vould be dead. 

Some such defense may as well be offered at the 
outset in behalf of “The Power of Darkness,” lest 
a world grown weary of morality propaganda fight 
shy of it. Tolstoy wrote the play when he was 
fifty-eight years old, during what is sometimes 
known as his “third period,” a time given over 
largely to religious meditation; and so the objec- 
tion has been heard here and there that Nikita’s re- 
Pentance and confession are a blemish on the play. 
The moralist scrawls across the whole production 
ed Christ,” one critic complains, for instance. 

stantly every value leaves the picture, as every 
value leaves the sky that is stencilled with a blazing 
electric sign.” The contention, here as with some 
others, is that the art of the theater “loses its verac- 
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ity the moment another order of veracity is even 
promoted.” The obvious reply is that Nikita’s con- 
fession is the “organizing principle” of this drama, 
as spiritual atonement was the motif of Tolstoy’s 
other play, “Redemption,” presented last year on 
Broadway. 

Nikita is a lusty and lustful young Russian peas- 
ant, and has accomplished Mariana’s seduction before 
we meet him. He is now employed on the farm of 
Anisya’s sickly and well-to-do husband, and on 
guilty terms with her. Akim, who has heard that 
Mariana is about to become a mother, wishes his 
son to leave the farm and marry her; but Matryona, 
covetous of the farm, opposes Akim. She suspects 
her son’s relations with Anisya, and provides the 
faithless wife with poison that she may murder her 
husband and wed Ntkita. 

But it is not long until Nikita, possessed of the 
dead man’s gold, wearies of the widow he has mar- 
ried and begins showering presents on her pretty 
step-daughter, Akoulina. Of their adultery a child 
is born, and it is the evil Matryona who plans a way 
out of the disgrace and danger by arranging that 
the step-daughter shall be betrothed to the son of 
a neighbor. The child, she argues, must be smoth- 
ered and buried. She soothes and encourages Nikita, 
who is in terrified revolt at this fresh crime, plies 
him with vodka, provides a spade for him and leer- 
ingly lights his way into the cellar. 

And Anisya’s little daughter by her first husband, 
awake in the hut long after she should have gone 
to sleep, shivers at the strange sounds she hears, 
the one treble cry of the baby and the grating of 
the spade in the hard earth. 

It is on Akoulina’s wedding day that Nikita, con- 
science-stricken, makes his confession to the as- 
sembled guests, to the Christian Commune, in the 
presence of the girl whom first he wronged, now 
the respected wife of a peasant; in the presence of 
Akoulina, wearing her bridal veil; in the presence 
of Anisya who has poisoned her husband for love 
of him and whose guilt for that deed he takes upon 
his own shoulders; in the presence of his father, 
whose Spiritual mastery has brought this thing to 
pass; in the presence of his mother, frozen with 
terror at this recital of sins so largely of her prompt- 
ing. And so by the power of confession and faith 
is the power of darkness overcome. 

Emmanuel Reicher,a new acquisition to the The- 
ater Guild’s ranks is to be credited with the excep- 
tionally able directing of the drama, and his son, 
Frank Reicher, plays with distinction the part of 
Akim. Ida Raugh as Anisya and Arthur Hohl as 
Nikita bear the emotional brunt of the play and meet 
it at nearly every point, although not at its peak, 
with a mimetic equipment equal to its tremendous 
demands. 

Erskine Sanford has the part of Mitritch, a 
philosophizing, reformed drunkard, and plays it with 
a touch of Shakespearean broad comedy. In several 
ways the character is reminiscent of The Genius in 
“Redemption,” who, when Fédya is bent upon self- 
destruction, and has gone to an inn to write a fare- 
well note, interrupts the scene with his grandilo- 
quence; for Mitritch, when Nikita has determined 
in his agony to hang himself during the bridal fes- 
tivities, is awakened by the tug at the rope he has 
clasped in his drunken slumber (the vodka at the 
feast having overcome his abstinence) harangues 
his master with a captain-of-my-soul emanation 
from his tippling, and averts the suicide. It is Mit- 
ritch, too, who tries to comfort Anisya’s little daugh- 
ter when she is frightened by those strange noises 
in the cellar-graveyard. But even as he seeks to 
quiet her fears he is moved to meditation upon the 
sin and squalor and hopelessness about him. 

“How should the likes of you not go to the bad?” 
he mumbles. “Who teaches you? What do you see? 
What do you hear? Only vileness. * * * A peas- 
ant woman, what is she? Just mud! There are 
millions of the likes of you in Russia, and all as 
blind as moles—knowing nothing! All sorts of 
spells, how to stop the cattle-plague with a plough, 
and how to cure children by putting them under the 
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perches in the hen-house! That’s what they know1 
* * * So many million of girls and women, and 
all like beasts in a forest. * * * A peasant, he 
may- learn ‘something in the saloon, or maybe in 
prison, or in the army. But a woman? * * * 
They’re like blind puppies, creeping about and pok- 
ing their heads and noses into the dungheap.” 

Helen Westley’s Matryona breathes a villainy mel- 
lowed with unctuous merriment. The evil gaiety 
of this old hag and her final stony silence as her 
wrong-doing is unveiled, make am unforgettable 
picture, without doubt Miss Westley’s most note- 
worthy work. And it is interesting to see that Mar- 
jorie Vonnegut, whose Penelope in “The Rise of 
Silas Lapham” did more than anything else to make 
the dramatization acceptable, has not been sentenced 
on account of that success to a life-time of magazine- 
cover parts, as must inevitably have happened had 
she fallen into the hands of a professional theatrical 
promoter. She has an opportunity in this play for 
genuine emotional acting, as Akaulina, and rises ad- 
mirably to it. But the fact that she is equal to the 
part is not so significant as that, under Theater 
Guild management, the opportunity came. 

The play is presented in four acts, divided be- 
tween two stage settings; the interior of the peas- 
ant’s hut, strikingly designed by Lee Simonson, and 
the barn back of the hut. The translation used is 
that by Aylmer Maude, now available for several 
years in book form; but the second act, which re- 
veals the murder of Anisya’s husband, is omitted 
because of the length of the play, and in the first 
scene of the third act, of which Tolstoy wrote two 
versions, the milder is selected, suggesting instead 
of enacting the murder of the baby. 

The Theater Guild, which has given proof at 
every step of its earnestness. has undertaken noth- 
ing more ambitious than “The Power of Darkness,” 
and its success in this, one of Tolstoy’s greatest 
dramaturgic achievements, is a hopeful indication 
that the Garrick Theater may continue a radiant 
center of competence and sincerity in stage endeavor. 
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Pins for W ings 


By Emanuel Morgan 
XVI 


CoRINNE ROOSEVELT ROBINSON 


MAPLE 
A Caressing 
A. brick chimney. 
% 
Wittiam H. CARRUTH 
Alpha and Omega ® 
Oil. 
eke 
Mary ALDIs 
The Muse 
Keeps off the grass. 
od 
AIJCE CorBIN 
Plain-sewing 
On a butte. 


when 
INA CooLBRITH 

Snow 
On a golden poppy 

nfo 

LEONARD MAHLON FISHER 

Old bits of Autumn 
Eight-by-six. 

whe 

EMANUEL MORGAN 

Cross-eyes 


In circuit. 
whe 


. 
WILLIAM GRIFFITH 
A little finger 
In the dusk. 
eee 
EpirH THOMAS 
Stairs 
In steeples. 
{To. be -continued.) . : . 
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International Life Put More k 101 = 
Than Three Years Growth American Record Eclipsed 
Into One Year by Increas- Three Ways 






ing Insurance in Force 333 [ the three combined essential features of 


sound growth the International Life has 


Per Cent During 1919. | outstripped all companies in America—all 






companies of the world so far as can be ascer-. 
tained. Figures where available are based on 
the tenth annual statement filed by all old line 
companies of the United States doing general 
life insurance business, exclusive of industrial 






LOSING the calendar year of 1919, with insurance 
in force on a paid for basis of $100,437,037.00 








companies: 

($101 ,967,853.00 on an issued basis) as compared (I) International Life leads all companies by 
with about $75,000,000 of insurance in force on a paid having assets of $13,261,727.40 in its tenth 
i for basis December 31, 1918, the International Life has annual statement. a 

disclosed by its tenth annual statement just filed that it an It yeni ea yg rae om bes gee 
has become a ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR demieal $6,018, 735.00 disbursed. 

COMPANY in about ten years by increasing its out- (3) Itis the only company with more than 
standing insurance 3314 % in ONE year. $100,000,000 of insurance in force in its tenth 






annual statement, with the exception of one New 
York company, which, however, failed to show 
disbursements as large as the International Life 
made to policyholders, and which failed by sev- 
eral million dollars to have as great an accumu- 






Its tenth annual statement brings out the fact that 
an American old line life insurance company has set new 
world records for growth, practically setting a new 
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Comparative Statement of Gains 


Per- 
Dec. 31, 1919 Dec. 31, 1918 Gain cent 

Total Insurance in Force (Issued 
Basis) - -~- - - - - - - $101,967,853.00 $77,042,499.00 $24,925,354.00 32% 
Total Admitted Assets - - - - 13,261 ,727.40 11,593,728.40 1,667,999.00 14% 
Total Pemium Income - - - - 3,414,125.21 2,655,494.37 758,630.84 28°% 
Reserve for Policyholders - + 11,801,265.46 10,233 ,325.43 1,567,940.03 15% 
Surplus to Policyholders - - - - 776,875.10 652,605.99 124,273.11 19% 


‘‘Strong Arm of the State Guards Every 
International Life Policyholder’’ 


International Life of St. Louis 


MASSEY WI LSON, J. L. BABLER, 
President Vice President andGen’! Mgr. Agencies 



































Why Bryan Dumped Clark 


By William Marion Reedy 


HE latest issue of The Commoner 
T will be interesting to all Demo- 

cratic politicians and especially the 
Democratic politicians of Missouri. It 
contains a two-column article entitled 
“A Bit of History.” This article deals 
with Mr. William Jennings Bryan’s 
change from the support of Champ 
Clark to the support of Woodrow Wil- 
son in the Baltimore convention in 1912. 
It is an answer to the legend, prevalent 
in many parts and especially in Missouri, 
that Bryan basely betrayed Clark to 
whom he was supposed to somehow un- 
der special obligations of friendship. 
Bryan recalls the material facts “in or- 
der that those who desire to discuss the 
matter may do so intelligently.” The 
Nebraskan puts his explanation into fif- 
teen points. A summarization of them 
will be interesting, now that the country 
is waiting to learn whether Clark 
will be a candidate for the presidential 
nomination this year, and when the ex- 
speaker is considering a candidacy for 
the senatorship from Missouri. 

First, Bryan denies especially intimate 
friendship with Clark more than with 
many other Democrats. In each of the 
Bryan campaigns Clark was a candidate 
for Congress and his success was identi- 
fied with Bryan’s. Bryan, in the spring 
of 1911, favoring Clark as the most 
available man in sight for the Demo- 
cratic nomination, had Clark invited to 
the Bryan Birthday Dinner to be the 
chief speaker. As Bryan had been the 
last presidential candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party, Mr. Clark’s presence at the 
dinner was not calculated to do the lat- 
ter harm. Then Wilson began to show 
signs of being a “comer,’ indicating 
progressiveness, opposing Smith for 
Senator from New Jersey, favoring the 
initiative and referendum and denounc- 
ing the money trust. Bryan included 
Wilson in his list of availables but never 
in public or private advocated either 
as against the other or any other 
candidate against either. Bryan con- 
tributed to the strength of both Clark 
and Wilson by opposing Judge Harmon 
aS a reactionary and later by opposing 
Congressman Underwood as_ second 
choice of the Harmon following. Bryan 
was a candidate for delegate in Ne- 
braska on a platform declaring neutral- 
ity between Clark and Wilson but an- 
nouncing that he would resign as a dele- 
gate if the state instructed for Judge 
Harmon, as Harmon was the choice of 
the Wall Street element of the party 
and Bryan was not willing to join those 
who wanted to turn the party over to 
Wall Street leadership. Bryan led the 
ticket by several thousand and a large 
Majority of the delegation shared his 
views. Mr. Bryan did not vote at the 
Primary but requested two others living 
at his home to divide their vote, giving 
one to Clark and one to Wilson. Clark’s 
Supporters made their fight in the Ne- 
braska primary against Wilson on. the 
ground that Clark was a better friend 
of Bryan’s than Mr. Wilson was, and 
Rave prominence to the “cocked hat” 
Be Se thts criticisms which Wil- 

ade against Biyan before the 


former became governor of New Jersey. 

Several weeks before the Baltimore 
Convention Bryan wrote to Wilson sug- 
gesting that he (Wilson) consent to 
Ollie James acting as temporary chair- 
man, explaining that while James was 
Clark’s choice he was a progressive Dem- 
ocrat and that Clark, having the larger 
number of instructed delegates, might 
fairly claim the right to name the chair- 
man. The telegram sent by Bryan from 
Chicago to the candidates, criticising 
Judge Parker’s selection by the Com- 
mittee, and offering to aid the candi- 
dates to defeat Parker, was sent to both 
Clark and Wilson. Clark’s answer was 
ambiguous; Wilson endorsed Mr. Bry- 
When Bryan found that 
Parker would not withdraw he asked 
Ollie James (Clark’s candidate for chair- 
man in the contest before the commit- 
tee) to allow his name to be presented 
by Bryan against Parker, but James de- 
clined on the ground that Clark’s man- 
agers objected. Bryan afterwards asked 
Judge O’Gorman and Senator Kern to 
allow their names to be presented, and 
only consented to the presentation of his 
own name when no other prominent 


an’s position. 


delegate could be found who was will- 
ing to be a candidate against Parker. 
Clark’s managers supported Parker for 
the position of temporary chairman as 
against’ Bryan. 


Many, if not a majority, of Clark’s 
managers voted against the Morgan- 
Belmont-Ryan resolution introduced by 
Bryan—a resolution adopted by a vote 
of more than four to one, even the New 
York delegation voting for it. When 
the New York delegation was thrown 
to Clark, Bryan resolved not to aid the 
New York delegation to nominate any 
candidate, believing then and now that 
a Democratic candidate owing his nom- 
ination to the New York delegation 
would be defeated at the polls. Bryan 
had attended the Chicago Convention 
where Taft had been nominated by the 
Wall Street influences and he _ intro- 
duced the Morgan-Belmont-Ryan_ reso- 
lution because he was convinced that 
the same crowd was attempting to con- 
trol the Baltimore Convention. But 
Bryan continued to vote for Mr. Clark 
under the instructions, hoping all the 
time that the New York 
would withdraw its vote from Clark 


delegation 


and leave him to make his fight with 
the support of progressive delegates. 


On Saturday morning a number of 
the Nebraska delegation refused to vote 
longer for Clark. Bryan tried to per- 
suade them to continue to support Clark, 
assuring them that he would change if 
it became apparent that his vote would 
help New York name the candidate, but 
still hoping that New York would leave 
Clark. Finding several of the Nebraska 
delegates obstinate and knowing that the 
necessity for a change might come un- 
expectedly, Bryan prepared, before leav- 
ing the hotel, an explanation of his 
change which he afterwards read in the 
convention. Soon after the convention 
opened on Saturday morning a situa- 
tion arose which led Bryan to believe 
that he could carry out what he knew 
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to be the desire of the Nebraska Demo- 
crats, by changing his vote to Wilson 
rather than by taking any further chance 
of helping New York to nominate a can- 
didate. When a poll of the delegation 
was demanded he took the platform and 
read his reasons for changing his vote, 
stating specifically that he would with- 
draw his vote from Wilson if New 
York voted for Wilson. 

Bryan's statement to the convention 
contained no criticism of Clark but was 
based: solely upon belief that in the then 
existing conditions the party could not 
afford to go into the campaign with a 
candidate, no matter who he was, who 
would have to bear the odium of having 
been selected so largely through the in- 
fluence of the New York delegation, 
controlled by one man who worked in 
harmony with the three financiers whom 
the convention had specifically de- 
nounced. The Missouri delegation, con- 
taining all the prominent Democrats in 
the state, sat just in front of the plat- 
form and none of them asked any ques- 
tion although Mr. Bryan announced his 
willingness to answer questions. The Ne- 
braska Democratic state convention, held 
after the Baltimore convention, endorsed 
Bryan’s course at Baltimore. 

All of which, Bryan says, proves that 
he kept his pledge to the Democrats of 
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Nebraska when they selected him as a 
delegate. Their indorsement of his ac- 
tion is conclusive answer to critics of 
Bryan. “A delegate to a National Con- 
vention is under obligation to those who 
selected him rather than to the candi- 











1920 
Announcement 


Y virtue of a recent inven- 
tion to which I have been 
accorded exclusive rights for 
- St. Louis and St. Louis Coun- 


ty, you are enabled to enjoy 
the comfort and becomingness 
of Rimless Glasses and Spectacles 
without incurring the excessive ex- 
pense of replacing broken lenses. 
Kant Break Rimless Glasses 
- will cut your 1920 optical bill in 
half. 
Come in and let me show you the 
advantages of these remarkable 
lenses . 
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condition. 


car. 


PAINTING—Our specialized painting service can 
give your car that ‘‘Fresh from the factory look 


| and at the right price. 


WIRE WHEELS—We are the official service 
| station and distributors for Houk, Hayes and Rudge- 


Whitworth wheels. 


Vehicle Top and Supply Co. 
3414 Lindell Blvd. 








DRESS UP 
~ YOUR CAR 


‘ ‘ 
You want your car not only to look its best, but 
to be its best for Spring and Summer usz and right 
now——is the t'me to get busy and have it put in A-l 


A NEW TOP—Every facility is available for 
giving you a brand new top or completely repairing 
| the one your car now has. 


SEAT COVERS The kind that we make and 
install on your car are not a luxury. ‘They are, in- 
stead, an actual necessity to the correctly appointed 
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date whom he supports or the candi- 
date’s friends.” Bryan believed and still 
believes that he was acting in the inter- 
ests of the Democrats of the nation as 
well as those of Nebraska and he still en- 
tertains this belief. It was no reflection 
upon Clark, because Bryan would have 
taken the same course had he been sup- 
porting any other candidate and New 
York had attempted to make that can- 
didate the choice of the party. He was 
not willing to allow a Wall Street-con- 
trolled delegation from New York to 
wreck the chances of the Democratic 


party. Bryan’s protest against Parker 
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aroused the country and outside pres- 
sure compelled the nomination of Mr. 
Wilson. 

This “Bit of History’ 
Bryan at this particular time will be 
searched for some ulterior motive. Poli- 
ticians are wondering what will be its 
effect. on Clark and his political for- 
tunes. Maybe thinks that this 
statement, like the one he read to the 
convention at Baltimore, “contains no 
criticism” of Clark, but Clark's friends 
will probably where Bryan 
thinks criticism begins. Disinterested 
politicians would say that the “Bit of 


’ 


presented by 


sryan 


wonder 
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IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 








‘J. N. SEROPYAN 


Oriental Rugs 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


for Cleaning and Repairing 
Special Department Cleanest and Best Work Done in the City 


Phone, Lindell 3264 
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Charming Candle 
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artistic 

Glass, Semi-Indirect 


etched amber glass 


Assorted Practical 


lem for you. 
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Kive-Light Colonial Design Candle lixture, 


Scones 
antique, gold finished, showing polychrome colorings; up- 


Jasket 


Fixtures 
parts of the home will be found to answer 
all requirements, and solve the lighting prob- 


Electrolier Shop—Fourth Floor 


Scruggs-V andervoort - Barney 
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History” is a terrific wallop to Clark as 
a present possible contender for the 
Democratic nomination for President. 
Even it will be construed as a hint that 
Clark had better not try for the sena- 
torial nomination in Missouri. It doesn’t 
tie Clark up with Wall Street directly 
but it’s possibility of effect is reminis- 
cent of the old story of the fellow who, 
seeing a man seized by a mob for some 
offense, cried out “Don’t nail his ears to 
the pump,” which was seized upon as a 
suggestion and promptly put into exccu- 
tion. 
sfootoots 

“What makes you think our friend 
knows very little about running a rail- 
road?” “The fact,’ replied Mr. Dustin 
Stax, “that he is so willing to try it.”— 
Washington Star. 


(PA 
ofoofee d 


Clicent—Can I bring proceedings in 
court to set aside my wife’s will? Lawyer 
—Why, your wife isn’t dead, is she? 
Client—No, that’s just the trouble—’ 


Boston Transcript. 





Lighting 


IGH TING Fixtu 
serve the double 
decoration. 


room, many delightful effects may 
selection of Fixtures. 
effect. 


size. 


candle 


medium Complete ready t 
cluded ) 
The bracket pictured matches abc 


controlled by small button switch. 


dull silver 
$22.50 


Five-Light Colonial Design Candle Fixture, dull silver fin- 
ish, in design especially suited to high ceiling rooms; $22.50 
‘ine Hand Wrought Iron Candle Fixture, 3 lights, beau- 
tifully finished in polychrome colorings 


$40.00 
for the living room; dull, 


$17.50 


Design; very 
$45.00 
Bowls, of white or 


$9.50 to $32.50 
for different 











For Your Home 


Representing as they do the heart of a 


The lixture illustrated is a 5-light 
Old English design in dull gold finish; 
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‘es for the home should 
purpose of utility and 


be achieved by careful 


bulb in- 

$25.25 
»ve described Fixture, is 
Complete $10.75 
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Letters from the People 


The New York Times and the 
NonePartisan League 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Oliver S. Morris, editor of The Non- 
partisan Review, has his own editorial 
standards. His letter in your issue of 
February 5th, criticising Charles A, 
Selden’s article in the New York Times 
about the Nonpartisan League, is pref- 
aced by an editorial note, in which it js 
stated that elisions which had been made 
before the letter was published in the 
Times “were in fact the heart of the mat- 
ter.” It fell to my lot as a member of 
the Times staff to edit Mr. Morris's 
original letter to this newspaper, because 
| had edited Mr. Selden’s article; and 
on my own initiative I omitted (and s0 
stated in an introductory paragraph) 
certain parts, of which the following are 


’ 


fair samples: 

“I would not go so far as to say 
that Mr. Selden did not go to North 
Dakota, as claimed by the Times, though 
his mistakes of fact are such as to give 
that impression * * * inexcusable 
mistakes * * * Such flagrant mis- 
statements of facts as Mr. Selden makes 
in the Times. * * * Next is a quo- 
tation from an unnamed _ individual 
identified only as a ‘Townley associate, 
This, of lazy reporter's 
method of quoting himself. That fact is 
too apparent to need pointing out.” 

These statements did not seem to me 
to be “in fact the heart of the matter,” 
nor to have any bearing on the Non- 


course, is a 


partisan League. They seemed the spite 
of a country editor toward a “city” re- 
porter. I “killed” them and similar pas- 
sages and added the following editorial 
note: 

“Mr. Selden’s sources of information 

for this article 
officials in North 


in gathering material 
included four State 


Dakota. It was they who were respon- 
sible for the statement that the Non- 
partisan League was recruiting labor 
votes. It was they who were respon- 


sible for the statement that different ar- 
guments were used in converting So- 
cialists and men of other political color. 
If what they said to Mr. Selden was un- 
true, they can be prosecuted and jailed 
under the new North Dakota law, which 
imposes a penalty of one year’s im- 
prisonment or a fine of $500 or both for 
any State official guilty of false state- 
ments which ‘shall tend to deceive the 
public. The writer of the letter ignores 
this and other terrorist legislation. 
“Mr. Selden talked with Townley and 
at great length with his secretary. Towt- 
ley is a registered Socialist as a matter 
of official record, whatever other regis- 
tration he may have made subsequently.” 
Mr. Morris, not being a North Dakota 
State official, can make statements: with 
impunity which “tend to deceive the pub- 
lic” In order to get his letter before the 
public without rebuttal he has obtained 
space in your columns under false pre 
tenses. Mr. Selden is an able reportef 
of the old Sun school and did brilliant 
work for the Times at the Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris. He was specially choset 
and specially equipped to write this series 
of articles. And I submit, sir, that Mr. 
Morris, in presenting his letter to you 
for republication, has imposed upon your 
editorial generosity to gratify a partisam 
malice. Siras BENT, 
Asst. Sunday Editor. 
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HE Ingersoll Radiolite is 
the all-weather watch. In 
the wind, snow and dark 
—when you can’t light a match 
—the Radiolite glows the cor- 
rect time as clear as day. 

And on these dark mornings 
more than evert you need a 
time-in-the-dark watch under 
your pillow. 

Be sure that it is a genuine 
Radiolite you get, with IN- 
GERSOLL on the dial. This 
guarantees the time-keeping 
quality and the brightness and 
permanency of the glow. 


ATES 


PAT. OFF 












The name ‘“‘RADIOLITE”’ be- 
longs to Ingersoll. There is no Radio- 
lite but an Ingersoll Radiolite. It is 
registered with the U. S. Government. 
The hands and figures of a genuine 
Ingersoll Radiolite are coated with a 
substance containing real radium. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Montreal 





Illustrations 
34 actual size 






Radiolite 
Lowest-priced 
Radiolite $3.25 
Canada $3.50 













Waterbury 
Radiolite- 

A Jeweled 
Ingersoll 
$6.25 
Canada $7.25 
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For a State Religion 
Chicago, February 6, 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

You will remember that, about three 
months ago, I wrote your valued paper 
advocating a constitutional 
amendment creating a state religion and 
requiring a religious test ‘of officers un- 
der that government. 

Since that time, and only last week, 
religious organizations in Chicago 
passed a resolution requesting the fram- 
ers of the new constitution of the state 
of Illinois to insert a clause in that 
instrument requiring that the bible be 
read in the public schools. 

This may raise the question of what 
bible shall be read—the Protestant or 
the Catholic—but that is a mere detail. 

The movement is in the right direc- 
tion and should succeed. 

I predict that it will not be more than 
fifty years before my suggestion to 
amend the Federal constitution in es- 
tablishing a state religion will be car- 


1920. 


a note 


ried out. 
to endure, must be a 
It can only be- so 
through compelling the citizens to be 
religious. 
ELMER CHUBB, 
fe 


Against the Metric System 


This republic, 


moral republic. 


LL.D., Ph. D. 


January 31st, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
If the bill introduced by Senator 


Shaffroth of Colorado, which provides 
for the compulsory adoption of the 
Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures in the United States, is enacted, in- 
dustry in this country will suffer losses 
of billions of dollars and will be thrown 
into a state of chaos that would result 
in practical paralysis. 

which has been di- 
rected by proponents of the Metric Sys- 
tem, while 


The propaganda, 


insidious and fallacious, has 
been wide-spread and successful insofar 
as it has induced various chambers of 
commerce and semi-trade bodies to pass 
resolutions favoring the adoption of the 
and to forward them to Con- 
These 


system, 
gress. organizations do _ not, 
represent he manufacturer who 
is the one actively concerned in the 
issue. In fact, it is doubtful whether 
manufacturers as a whole fully 
that this danger has reached 
menacing status. 


however, 


realize 
such a 


Transition from our present standards 
to those of the Metric System would 
mean the introduction of a dual stand- 
ard as has been the case in other coun- 
tries where the change has been made. 
exactly the 
of those claimed by its advocates 
plexity 


Results would be opposite 
com- 
confusion 
and diversity instead 
Not only would there be 
confusion and loss through the neces- 
sity of converting from one standard 
to the other in commercial transactions, 
but it would require complete new 
equipment in many forms of measuring 
equipment, tools, gauges, and innumer- 
able articles of manufacture, not to 
speak of changes in designs, plans, etc. 

Advocates of the Metric System argue 
on the advantages of a uniform world 
system, but this disappears in the face 
of the fact that its adoption has in no 
country brought about a uniform sys- 
tem in domestic affairs, while in most 
countries.it has been.a grotesque failure. 


instead of simplicity, 
instead of order, 
of uniformity. 
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4 
The most favorable result has been the new, and leading to nothing but 
nothing more than a partial change, the hopeless complexity, 


old system continuing in use along with order. 


Surety Tire and Rubber Co. 


of Saint Louis 


Authorized Capital Stock, $1,500,000, all Common. 

Now issued, $600,000. 

For Sale at par, $1.00 per share—$250,000. 

Proceeds to increase capacity of plant at 2100-2120 

_ Kienlen Avenue. «fl 

Do you know that Tire Stocks have returned invest- 
ors from 10 to 600 for one? Write or call us for 
information. 


Security Underwriting Corporation 
Olive 6538 800 Security Building, St. Louis 
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Jewelry Co. . | 
__ SEVENTH & ST.CHARLES _ 








Diamond and Platinum Bar Pin 


a wonderful example of the handi- 
work of master platinum artisans. 


$1755.00 


Diamonds--A Mark of Thrift 


An Excellent Investment 


WHEN a Diamond is bought right—you have made a pur- 

chase which means real thrift. In view of the increasing 
scarcity of desirable Diamonds it is hard to find as safe an 
investment and one that will yield such rich returns. 
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$415.00 $376. 00 $300.00 


The purchase of a Diamond should be made from a house 
which has had the experience of years. Nomatter how good a ; 
judge of gems you may be, it is wise and profitable to consult i 
men who have given their business lifetime to the study of 


Diamonds. ° 
Whatever you may wish to invest in Diamonds you can be : 
assured that the purchase we will advise is the best obtainable : 
for the price. ; j 











A combination “of Diamonds_and Plat- : 
inum that is ;hard to resist. Beauti- 
fully pierced and hand carved. 


$743.00 








Fares refunded 
on the Associa- 


The 
ted Retailers’ HALLMARK 


Plan. _ Jewelers 


Pp 


All articles ad- : j 
vertised will be : 
sold by mail. 
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If the Metric System had possessed 
any merit, it would have been put into 
in this not 
force of law but by 


long ago, by 


that of experience. 


use country 


The very fact that the people of the 
United States have declined to avail 
themselves of its principles and to 


abandon the system to which they are 
accustomed, should justify the denial of 
the passage of a law to enforce its 
adoption. 

Whatever the nature and purpose of 
this metric propaganda that is so ef- 
fectively making its impression in this 
country, it behooves every American 
citizen to realize the influence such an 
enactment would have upon American 
life and industry, and to act accord- 
ingly lest we learn its results when it 
is too late, as has been the case with 
other forms of insidious propaganda. 

A. E. Futon, 
Vice-President International 
Motor Company. 
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It Doesn't Change 
Cleveland, O., Feb. 9, 1920. 
Liditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
Mr. P. A. Vaile wants to know how 
G. B. Shaw knew that the crowd at the 
fight was the “usual one,” when Shaw 


it appreciation. 


rooms for their Spring Suits. 
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says that he had not been to a ring- 
side for thirty-five vears. 
Answer: A fight crowd is the usual 


one, just as a church congregation or a 
S:mpcny Concert crowd is the usual one. 
Time mzkes no changes in that respect. 
The crowd described by Dickens as at- 
tending the famous fight he writes of is 
very like the crowd pictured by Borrow 
as witnessing the fight in “Lavengro,” 
and beth similar to the 
crowd I saw at the Fitzsimmons-Sharkey 
bout. “Pussvfoot” Johnson and the Eng- 
lish Presbyterian Church would be as un- 
likely to attend the Carpentier function 
as John L. Sullivan would have been to 


were exactly 


attend a Paderewski pianoforte recital. 
But the Prince of Wales was there, just 
as his grandfather was on hand when 
Jem Smith was the pugilistic hero in 
England. 

CHas, J. FINGER. 

* 


~ ‘ 


The Right of Revolution 
New York, February 15, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

“Now the right of revolution is an in- 
When people are oppressed 
natural 
right they enjoy to relieve themselves of 
the they strong 


herent one. 
by their government, it is a 


oppression, if are 


enough, either by withdrawal from it or 
by overthrowing it and substituting a 
government more acceptable. But any 
people or part of a people who resort to 
this remedy, stake their lives, their prop- 
erty and every for protection 
given by citizenship on the issue. Vic- 
tory or the conditions imposed by the 
conqueror must be the result.”-—Person- 
al Memoirs of U. S. Grant, P. 219. 


“The 


with a view 


claim 


Constitution was not framed 
to any such rebellion as 
that of 1861-5. While it did not author- 
ize rebellion, it made no_ provision 
against it. Yet the right to resist or 
suppress rebellion is an inherent as the 
right of self-defense.”—Same, P. 500. 


Botton HaAtt. 
sfoefoode 


Representative La Guardia said at a 
banquet in New York: “Since the ad- 


vent of prohibition I understand that 


there are several states where a certain’ 


brard of hair tonic has become popular 
us a beverage.” A groan of dismay 
went up from the assembled banqueters. 
“Ss « good hair tonic should,” added 
Mr. La Guardia, “this one gives its 
devuiees a furred tongue.” 














uits Worthy of Attention | 


Lay Stress on Fine Tailoring 


A suit that is expertly tailored may compare with 
any piece of fine workmanship. The skill that goes 
into its construction, the time that is spent seeing that 
every line is perfect, that every minor detail is flawless 
—1is equal to the skill that an artist lavishes upon his 
work. And like any other worthy piece of art, a suit 
of careful tailoring needs no shouting praise to win 
The viewing of it by those who know 
good things brings it immediate admiration. 


_ You are wondering why we are emphasizing the 
importance of a well-tailored suit. 
praiseworthy because it is a masterpiece of tailoring, 
but “once a fine suit always a fine suit.” 
that when you select a finely made suit, no matter how 
long you wear it, it always retains the lines and charm 
of the finely made garment it is. 
portant thing it is, to see that your new suit displays 
this necessary fine tailoring. 


Not only is it 


This means 


Then what an im- 


_ The suitrooms have always understood the importance of 
tailoring and have emphasized it so forcefully that not a single 
suit is ever shown on the Third Floor unless it passes the exceed- 
ingly high standards of the suit sections. 
tablished our absolute supremacy in suits. 
bringing those who wear beautifully made clothes to the Suit- 


It is this that has es- 
It is this that is 


Here they find not only the new 


styles and the best materials, but the tailoring that makes a suit 
worty of attention and constant admiration. 


Suits are priced $59.75 to $175.00. 


(Third Floor) 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 
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Another “Young Visiter’ 


The author of “The Young Visiters” 
has a competitor for literary laurels in 
the person of a Chicago boy of eleven 
named Horace Atkisson Wade, who has 
written a real thriller, which he calls 


“In the Shadow of a Great Peril,” 
(Reilly & Lee, Chicago.) He is 
vouched for by George Ade, Glen 
Buck and Irvin S. Cobb. His picture 


shows a keen mischievous face topped 
by hair hastily plastered back from a 
good forehead, flanked by big ears and 
illuminated by an infectious smile. From 
his biographer we learn that he was born 
in St. Louis in 1908, has lived in San 
Francisco and Alaska and is now mak- 
ing his home in Chicago. His first 
complete story was written at the age 
of nine, but the manuscript was lost. 
He reads omnivorously, Dickens, Kip- 
ling and Conan Doyle being his favor- 
ites, while he the best sellers 
with an eye to business.” He wrote “In 
the Shadow of a Great Peril’’—some- 
thing less than thirty thousand words— 
in less than a month, in August, 1919. 
His common sense and good judgment 
are evidenced in his writing within his 
own experience—boys. Assuredly no 
one will question that this is the work 
of a boy for it is a boy’s world he 
spreads before us—or rather, the world 
active, imaginative brave boy 
have it. The heroes, the “vil- 
(the only misspelled word in the 
whole book), and all the grown-ups 
conduct themselves in entire accord with 
the desires and imaginations of boy- 
hood. His story to do with the 
stirring adventures of some half score 
of we find attending 
boarding school. An_ epidemic of 
measles closes the school and the action 
is carried to the home of one of the 
boys, where he is accompanied by three 
companions. (Upon the suggestion of 
the boy his father obligingly adopts his 


“skims 


as an 
would 


lians” 


has 


youths whom 


chief friend! ... . There is never any 
necessity for financial consideration and 
things are at hand when needed—fire 


arms for instance.) They all go ona 
camping trip, and isolated in a forest 
two or three miles from home, continue 
their combat of force and wits against 
the “villians” who had followed them 
from school. No reason other thar 
their natural turpitude is assigned for 
the enmity of the villians—of course, ne 
boy would require a reason. The heroes 
convert one of their enemies from his 
evil ways and best the others in numer- 
ous encounters, and the story ends with 
a definite promise of its continuance in 
a second volume, scene laid in Mon- 
tana. 

Young Wade needs a wider field, for 
he has included in this book nearly all 
the dangers conceivable in his present 
locale: ec. g., left one of his boys tied 
hand and foot in a burning building 
(this happened twice) ; had them shot by 
men from ambush; skating ice cut 8? 
that skater falls in; attacked by wild 
animals; lost in a blizzard; engaged in 
battle royal with outlaws wherein mu 
blood was shed; captured by bandits 
and held for ransom, etc.; but though 
he crowds enough adventure into a few 
pages to supply ten ordinary tales there 
is a naturalness of sequence which older 
authors might envy. 

Another commendable trait is that he 
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doesn’t strive after strange words. His 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, vocabu- 
lary are abnormally good for an eleven- 
year-old. He manufactures one word 
which is a very good one—“scrowled,” 
one immediately divines the exact shade 
of meaning and acknowledges it is an 
improvement upon the version to be 
found in Webster. Also he most con- 
sistently avoids repetition and no creator 
of yellow backs and penny dreadfuls can 
surpass him in substitutes for “said,” 
“blurted Sandy,” “grunted Bob,” “gritted 
Sam,” “grinned Fred,”  “scrowled 
George,” etc. 

His choice of phrase is often as orig- 
inal as expressive; “flash of silence,” 
“oush of sadness” and the wholly force- 
ful “silent snort of disgust.” His style 
is at times tense, as for instance, “We 
will leave the boy in the burning shanty 
for a while and return to the Hall,” and 
always boyishly delightful. Now at the 
Hall the absence of the boy whom he 
has left tied hand and foot in the burn- 
ing shanty had been noted, a searching 
party formed by balloting of students, 
and: “the professor gave each a friendly 
slap on the shoulder and said kindly, ‘I 
am trusting you to find your compan- 
ion and I hope no evil has_ befallen 
him.” So off they went equipped. with 
a box of matches and left the trusting 
professor at ease in the Hall. They 
found Sam and rescued him from the 
burning shanty about three seconds be- 
fore it collapsed. The rescuer fainted 
and on awakinge asked for Sam. “‘He’s 
badly burned, but I believe he will pull 
through,’ said Chuck, whose father was 
a doctor.” And Horace Atkisson Wade 
manages to imbue his reader with the 
conviction that the son of a doctor 
should speak authoritatively in such a 
crisis. 

If Horace lives to be thirty, he may 
write the G. A. N. 


efoofeets 

It is a welcome sight to see the 
words “and daughter” as the suffix to 
the name over a shop. It is a sign of 
the times of women’s interest in busi- 
ness and their recognition as responsi- 
ble helpmates. In the West End there is 
more than one emporium of feminine 
attire under the ownership of So-and- 
So and Daughter—or daughters, and I 
know of another which belongs officially 
to father and daughter; but I have never 
yet come across a shop under the joint 
ownership of husband and wife, yet 
we all know of countless small busi- 
nesses in which the wife of the owner 
does a goodly share of the work.—Lon- 
don News. 


efoage 


“Do you think,” said the intellectual 
young woman, “that there is any truth 
in the theory that big creatures are bet: 
ter-natured than small ones?” “Yes,” 
answered the young man, “I do. Look 
at the difference between the Jersey 
mosquito and the Jersey cow.”—Alca- 


heh 


Master (showing pupil a picture of a 
deer)—Now, Tommy, surely you know 
what that picture represents. What does 
your mother call your father sometimes? 
Tommy—But that don’t look like a pig, 
sir.—Farm and Home. 
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“Le dernier cri de Paris” 


Hand Embroidered SILK and LINEN Sets, 
Silk Sweaters, Tea-Gowns, Negliges 


Imported by 
Madame de Lecluse 








l 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


a 4464 Maryland Avenue 
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Jaccard Diamonds 
Expertly Chosen Effectively Mounted 


Diamonds are traditional—and statisticians affirm that 
the first diamond ever mined is perhaps embellished by 
modern mounting, and is today fulfilling its premier 
purpose of adornment. 


The purchase, then, of such a stone should entail judicious 
selection, and its mounting be given careful 
consideration, that it will enhance rather 
than detract from the flashing radiance 
of the gem’s prismatic beauty. 





A pierced platinum mounting 
Platinum-topped ring, with five supports two perfectly matched 
diamonds, uniquely mounted, diamonds and 16 smaller stones, 


$85.00 $200.00 
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The Bar Pin illustrated is of diamonds and caliber 
sapphires, with mounting of pierced platinum, 
4 
Exquisitely beautiful is the Diamond and Platinum Wrist Watch pictured; 
rectangular in shape, it is most desirably worn on a flexible 
bracelet of platinum and pearls, with diamond clasp, 
S 
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je 
Orders wen Booklet 
Carefully : 8 Sent on 
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Dada and Jada 


By Vincent Starret 


What, messicurs cl mesdamces, shall we 
artists? Is there 


world as it is to 


do with our minor 


room for them in thx 
be? Or shall we discourage their pleas- 
ant efforts and allow only those to write 
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our poetry and paint our pictures and 
compose our music who can do it super- 
latively well? 

came 
of a 


Recently a French educator 


delivered himself 
Spartan philosophy in this 
Said he, in effect: “Let the weaker sons 
of the Muses be exposed upon the moun- 


among us and 


connection. 


tains.” 


Expanding this view, he pointed out 
that a superfluity of architects, sculp- 
tors, writers, ct al., in the period of in- 
ternational economic exhaustion follow- 
ing the war would be a disadvantage to 
us. He said “us” quite as if he were one 
of the artists who were to be spared. 
He was speaking specifically of France, 
but he was expounding a world philos- 






























































Have you seen our Rawak Shop? 













































































A Rawak Hat Shop 
for St. Louis 


It’s a delightful, charming 


place—an environment beautifully artistic, a setting eminently 
worthy of the inspirations in millinery which the house of Rawak 


degree. 




















has sent to St. 











Louis. 


Rawak hats take their inspiration from Paris and are created 
in New York; they are ultra modish and cosmopolitan to the last 
So, if you would know what fashionable Paris and New 
York are wearing today a visit to our Rawak Hat Shop will 
reveal to you a distinguished array of hats—charmante, correct 
for any and every social occasion. 


FAMOUS BARR CO. 


The Exclusive St. Louis Home of Rawak Hats 


























ophy for all that. A man, thought he, 
who helped ever so little in the manage- 
ment of the transcontinental railroad, 
which is to connect the French Atlantic 
coast with the Levant, would be of 
higher service than one who spent his 
time vainly trying to get his pictures 
hung at the Salon, or his dramas pro- 
duced at the Comedie. 

Under the regime of efficiency dreamed 
by this gentleman, necessarily all minor 
artists would disappear, and only those 
of first-rate genius would remain; pub- 
lishers would print without risk, picture 
juries would not be needed, theatrical 
managers would received manuscripts 
and at once assign the parts, orchestral 
conductors would begin rehearsals im- 
mediately upon receipt of a submitted 
score. Criticism, of course, would be 
unnecessary, since there would be no rel- 
ative values to be discussed. 

What a vision! Yet to its author every 
work is dynamic-—if he class as an artist 
at all, major or minor. And by abolish- 
ing minor artists, so called, would not 
our Latin dreamer find himself abolish- 
ing the majors, too? For who would de- 
cide between the sheep and the goats? 

In America such a regime would do 
away almost entirely with American art; 
much of our present day art is not even 
minor. I am not saying that this would 
not be desirable, but somewhere in the 
unhappy lot hurled into the oubliette a 
quite genuine, although at the time un- 
discovered artist, would be lost. 

Who is to say who are the minors? 
Obviously, those who are considered the 
majors. Who else would have the right? 
Who, then, are the majors? The “im- 
mortals?” If so, heaven help the future 
of art when they have done with their 
choosing. A number of our artists, well 
considered in Europe, have respectfully 
declined membership in the Academy and 
the Institute. Yet if not by the “im- 
mortals,” such a selection as we are con- 
sidering would have to be made by per- 
sons who are not artists at all, and who 
do not claim to be. This would be pref- 
erable to a five-foot hall of fame estab- 
lished by the “immortals,” but it would 
hardly be satisfactory. In either case, I 
can imagine bolshevism following the 
announcement of names. 

How many of our accepted “majors” 
were in their own day “minors”? Was 
not Poe? Into the discard, then, goes 
the Poe of this day, and Rex Beach is 
saved to the world. Whitman, in his own 
time, was somewhat of a “joke,” while 
N. P. Willis—a minor of minors— 
loomed large in his Hamilton Lewis at- 
tire, as he delicately penned his vers de 
societe for future generations to forget. 
Allons!' Throw Carl Sandburg into the 
office of Amalgamated Steel, and pre- 
serve to us and our children the tinkling 
indiscretions of Clinton Scollard. Under 
the suggested “system” this would be 
consistent. It would operate similarly, ~ 
of course, in England. 

No, my dear Monsieur Francaise, 
rather let us kill off the majors. Let 
them be placed in railroad offices or be- 
hind the plow; let the proud and unre- 
pentant minors make the selection, if @ 
selection is to be made; if a selection in 
any circumstances is possible. To be 4 
minor poet, in a day like this, if Henry 
Van Dyke is a major poet; to be a minor 
novelist, if Mary Roberts Rinehart is 4 
major novelist—is a distinction. The day 
may come when the minor will be the 
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major and the major will be the minor. 


Speed it! 
pe ‘ 


“Another new literature, it appears, 
has arisen in Switzerland, proud of the 
rather surprising name of Dadaism,” 


comments 
on a European dispatch, “and although 


4 correspondent writes to a European 
paper, ‘Unfortunately we haven’t been 
able to find out- what Dadaism means,’ 
he gathered an impression that it stands 
for ‘literary nihilism and a complete 


HIGH 
WAGES 


Give Wage Earners 
a Chance to Become 
Owners of Industry 
and Sharers in Its 
Profits 


Klectric’s $1,000,000 


preferred stock, 











Union 
issue of 7 per cent 
financing growth of this business, is 
being sold largely to men and women 
wage and salary earners. They are 
taking advantage of present high pay 
to buy shares of ownership, and of 
profits, in the St. Louis district’s elec- 
tric light, heat and power industry. 


They are increasing — their 
incomes by adding to their wages and 
salaries the earnings of their savings 
invested safely in an industry that 
pays a good preferred dividend rate, 
and pays it regularly. 


Buyers of these shares have 
the whole St. Louis industrial district 
working for them. They own a real 
stake in the community. 


The price is $100 a share 
for cash; $102 on a ten-paymen* plan, 
under which buyers draw 5 per cent 
interest on installment payments. 


SALES OFFICES: Room 
201 Union Electric Building, 12th and 
Locust Streets, St. Louis, and Union 
Electric’s offices in Franklin, Jefferson, 
Perry, St. Charles and St. 
counties. 


UNION ELECTRIC 


Light & Power Company 


Louis 


the Christian Science Monitor,. 
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want of interest in social organization.’ 

The ism has an organ, it seems, and 
we learn that Tristant Tzara is editor of 
Dada. A manifestation of the new idea 
was given at Zurich, and Tzara is re- 
ported to have directed a chorus of some 
twenty voices in the recitation of a 
“simultaneous poem.” 

America, too has a new literature— 
somewhat new. It may be called Jada- 
ism, and its keynote is “Jada,” a popular 
song with the cryptic chorus, “Jada, jada, 
jing, jing, jing!” It is a raggy, synco- 
pated thing, and is pretty nearly the 
keynote of our age, as well as much of 
our literature. It is cheaply sophisti- 
cated, suggestively melodious, and means 
nothing if it does not mean what we 
think it means. Jada literature is of the 
same kidney—furtive, roguish, peeping, 
inischievous and entirely vicious. I 
am no prude, and I like literature in 
which a spade is called a sanguinary 
shovel, in which life is naked, natural 
and unashamed. What I object to is 
literature in which life is half clothed, 
abnormal and shameless. 

This is particularly true of magazine 
literature, although books of the day are 
not beyond attack on the same counts. 
The age is one of over-sophistication 
and imitation cleverness. The right sort 
of people will not be misled by the tinsel 
elitter and specious brilliance of Jada, 
in life or letters; unfortunately the 
right sort of people seem sadly in the 
minority. In consequence of which, 
magazine editors and book publishers, 
who themselves know better, continue to 
feed the mentally unwashed—the great 
body of the reading public—what they 
insist the reading public wants, and 
which—God help it!—it really appears 
to cry for. 

Dada may be literary nihilism, but as 
between Dada and Jada, give us Dada, 
nihilism, anarchy, murder, suicide, blood- 


shed, and sudden death. 


2. 
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They are letting the sawdust out of 
the Russian saints, according to dis- 
patches from Russia, and the people are 
being shown that what they thought 
were non-decomposable remains actually 
are imitations of the human form di- 
vine. Perhaps it was not sawdust; | 
am uncertain. But Mr. Isaac Don Le- 
vine specifically speaks of cotton wool, 
and whatever the filling may have been, 
the brazen deception made apparent has 
angered and disgusted the good folks of 
Vladivostok Junction and other points, 
who for years have salaamed to the 
cardboard relics. 

Just fancy what disillusionment would 
follow the puncturing of some of our 
American and English literary gods! 
(Readers will here fill in names to suit 
themselves.) Sawdust and cotton, gen- 
tlemen! Slightly scented, in a few in- 
stances. 
fe 

One’s inclination is to like vers libre 
in all its frenzied manifestations; but 
in the case of a number of leading vers 
libertines, revocation of their poetic li- 
censes would be a kindly act. 


In praising Sleep, has it ever occurred 
to you that young poets forget to men- 
tion how much their art promotes it? 


9. .%..% 
ooeyeeye 


“Wonder that 
captain always salutes his wife?” “She 
underwent a major operation while he 
was away.’—Howme Sector. 
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Ethical Society of St. Louis 
3648 Washington Blvd. 


A Non-Sectarian Religious Organization to Foster the Knowledge, 


the Love and the Practice of the Right. 


Regular Sunday Morning Exercises, 11 to 12:30 


The Public Cordially Invited 


On Sunday Next, 22d February 


The Second of Three Addresscs on 


IDEALS OF FREEDOM, AND THE PRESENT 


NEED OF REAFFIRMING THEM 


By Mr. PERCIVAL CHUBB 


Leader of the Society 
The Special Topic of This Address Will Be 


John Stuart Mill and Personal Freedom 


The Third Address Will Be on 


Joseph Mazzini and Social Freedom 
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ealer-~ ~- Visitors are 
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hen the twenty-second comes (that 
will be Washington’s Birthday, you 
know) the Statler will offer you-— 
as a holiday suggestion—a special 
dinner at a fixed price. 

That it will be a good dinner 
goes (we hope) without saying. 
The Statler does those things right. 

Reserve your table by telephone, 
if you wish. Service is from 6 to 
8 p. m., and the price, two dollars. 
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AMERICAN wuizes veiedy ni Study FEB, 22 
mostramous DF, WOLF HOPPER 


MOST FAMOUS 
In the Joyous Comedy, With Music and Girls 








“THE BETTER ’OLE” 








SHUBERT-JEFFERSON nice rtesioue 


WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY, FEB. 15TH. SEATS NOW 


OLIVER MOROSCO WATTT FT TAM COURTENAY 


Presents 
IN THE SMARTEST COMEDY OF THE YEAR 


“CIVILIAN CLOTHES” 


By Thompson Buchanan—WITH A TYPICAL MOROSCO CAST 
Evenings: 50c to $2.50. Matinees: Wednesday and Saturday, 50c to $2 
Seats Also at CONROY’S, 1100 Olive 








SEVENTH and 
WALNUT 


STANDARD THEATRE | 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 


GIRLS FROM JOYLAND 


NEXT WEEK—FOLLIES OF PLEASURE 














THE CORNER STORE 


A Rural Novelty with All the Trimmings 
Riot of Fun 
MacBRYDE & DAY 
Offer the Meanest Man in the World 
Murphy & White, Browning & Davis, 
race, Ben & Wallace, Billy Scott, 
Georgia Emmett, ouble Sims 
La Petite Cabaret 
PATHE WEEKLY SUNSHINE COMEDY 


A DEPENDABLE INSTITUTION 


GRAND sts iie5-30c 


$ f Good Vaudevill 
Dene Acts * 

















Show Neser Stops—il A.M. toll P.M. Daily 








THEATRE BEAUTIFUL 


The New ColumbDiad tine cesses —11 p.m 


PRICES, 15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features 
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Marts and Money 


the New York Stock 
are gradually improving. 


On Exchange 
There 
is less propensity to sell securities irre- 
The belief 
prevails that the downward movement 
has culminated. depres- 
sionists are operating cautiously. They 
feel impressed with the quick, substan- 
tial rallies that ensued upon the latest 


things 
spective of intrinsic values. 


Professional 


four or five points in the 
prices of particularly volatile issues. At 


breaks of 
the same time, courageous investors and 
speculators are confident buyers of 
stocks that have for years been consid- 
ered barometric of underlying tendencies. 

Decidedly notable is the broad inquiry 
for prominent oil shares which are earn- 
ing materially more than present divi- 
dend requirements. Mexican Petroleum 
and Texas Oil registered gains of ten 
to fifteen points lately. It will be re- 
membered that the great rise in values 


-which commenced in March, 1919, was 


heralded by aggressive bull tactics not 
only in these two highly mobile stocks, 


but also in medium-priced certificates. 


of the same class. 

The steel shares are acting well. They 
are in increasing quest on account of 
the steadily mending conditions in the 
industry. The monthly statement of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation made an excel- 
lent impression. According to the con- 
servative /ron Age, the total of booked 
orders will keep the mills busy, at the 
present rate of production, until next 
December. The Corporation’s common 
stock fell to 95 the other day. On the 
immediate rebound the price was lifted 
to 9934. There's good reason for the 
opinion that the beiny ac- 
cumulated in anticipation of still higher 
prices, and that the recurrent drives are 
inspired by realization among bearish 
traders that the shares have the support 
of powerful financial interests. The 
sellers for short account may find them- 
selves in a cul de sac, from which they 
will not be allowed to extricate them- 
selves without severe crippling of their 


stock is 


bank accounts. 

Steel common was not very conspic- 
uous in the 1919 market. It proved a 
disappointment to many of its staunch 
marveled at the sensa- 
tional price records established by other 
industrial The probability is 
that 1920 will see steel common raised 
to 125 at least. An advance of that 
kind would have electrifying effec. upon 
the whole market, invigorate faith in the 


friends, who 


issues. 


nation’s economic position, and promote 
the plans of leading financiers in 
gard to expediting the recovery in 
Europe. 


fe- 


We have been regaled with many a 
tale about sinister deficiency of surplus 
funds in the United States. They were 
mostly based upon the sharp, spasmodic 
gyrations in Wall Street’s charges for 
loans. Yet there’s sufficient evidence at 
hand to convince open-minded observers 
that the supplies of investment capital 
are much larger than the statements of 
timid bankers and the gossip of Wall 
Street would have us believe. A few 
days ago, J. P. Morgan & Company an- 
nounced that subscriptions to the 
$15,000,000 General Electric Company 
twenty-year 6 per cent gold debenture 
bonds aggregate $33,000,000. The rate 


for call money is down to 6 or 7 per 
cent at this moment, as a result, no 
doubt, of increasing remittances from 
interior centers in response to the re. 
cent advances to 15 per cent and 20 per 
cent. 

The Eastward flow of capital reflects 
the slackening in agricultural requisj- 
tions as well as in industrial activities, 
At the same time it justifies the idea 
that the savings of the people continue 
to accumulate at gq rate not much below 
that of war-times. There’s nothing in. 
the official reports of the banks and 
trust countenance fears 
of esurient financial conditions. Ag a 
rule, they show steady expansion in de- 
posits. 


companies to 


Railroad stocks sympathized quite 
vigorously, of late, with the upturn in 
Gains varied from three to 
six points in representative cases, such 
as Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Illinois Central, and 
Reading. The rise was furthered not 
less by subsiding of uneasiness about a 
railroad strike than by cheerful reason- 
ing with reference to the approaching 
return of the companies to stockholders, 
Quite a number of shares still are 
quoted at prices implying liberal returns 
on the investment. We are not drawing 
too heavily on our imagmation if we 
harbor the expectation that 1920 will 
witness more speculative activity in 
rails than did 1919. All that is needed 
in that behalf is such a turn in the 
state of affairs as will permit investors 
to form conclusions approaching def- 
niteness anent the drift in earnings and 
values and regulations in the next few 
years. Uncertainty has been the prin- 
cipal impediment since January 1, 1917, 
apart from the imbecilities and extrava- 
gances of Governmental management. 


Trustworthy advices from London, 
Paris, and Berlin indicate that the 
process of reconstruction is slowly mak- 
ing headway. Exchange rates on the 
first-named two centers are higher than 
they were a week ago. Sight drafts on 
London are quoted at $3.45. This com- 
pares with a minimum of $3.48. Of 
course, there yet remain various causes 
for serious apprehensions regarding eco- 
nomic and political affairs on the other 
side. But we are warranted, nonethe- 
less, that dire wants and common sensé 
should or will hasten the movement to 
wards recovery and reconciliation. 

Reflecting upon the state of things in 
Europe, one is reminded of some lines 
of Robert Browning: 

“Yes, you, like a ghostly cricket, creak 
ing where a house was burned; 
Dust and ashes,-dead and done with, 
Venice spent what Venice earneg.” 

The frightful losses of the war will 
haunt and harass the whole world, in 
different ways, for many years to come. 
There’s no escape from such conclusion. 
Ours the duty to be brave and united in 
surmounting the formidable difficulties. 


industrials. 


.) 
f° 
Finance in St. Louis 


Despite adverse news from the East, 
prices of local shares and bonds dis- 
played considerable firmness. None of 
the leading issues show noteworthy de 
clines. A strengthening influence was 
exerted by the increased disbursements 
on the common stock of the National 
Candy Company. The regular rate was 
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raised from 6 to 8 per cent per annum, 
payable semi-annually. In 
holders were awarded an extra dividend 
of Par value is $100. The 
1918 statement disclosed a final surplus 
of $6,381,169.76. The current 
shares is 152. 


5 per cent. 


price ot 
the common Enlarged 
offerings in recent weeks brought a de- 
cline of about twenty points. It is safe 
to predict that this loss will be made 
good at an early date. Bank shares re- 
main neglected, with prices practically 
unchanged, 3ank of Commerce was 
sold at 145, and Boatmen’s Bank at 133. 
Hydraulic-Press Brick preferred has 
moved up to 50. It was as low as 11% 
in 1918. The demand for these shares 
is based upon hopes of greatly increased 
activity in the building trade. The gen- 
eral financial situation in St. Louis and 
surrounding territory bespeaks growing 
wealth and accelerated commercial and 
industrial development. 


Local Quotations 


a 
> 
os 


Bid. A 





foatmen’s Bank ..........----.--00-+-+< wean 132% 
Nat. Bank or Commerce.........- 143 145 
American Trust -..... : 130 woos 
first National Bank... seas: ~abegee 218 
United Railways com................- 118 

Gis Ee eetisenncendecececesseesagetees 6% .. - 

GAN WR op cace es cesinrantveeanseecnose aoa ; 49 
Fulton Iron com.................. 6814 69 
Certain-teed com. vee 50 

do Ist pfd. .. 87 WA 90 


BO. SO Pee env nseestenee oa 80 81 


Indiahoma Refg. 8 
Laclede Steel - aie wee , 120° 
{nternational Shoe com.. 135 136 
Brown Shoe com.... 95 “ 
de pfd. : 97 98 
flydraulic P. Brk. com 7% $ 
do pfd. F J 4814 49 
mon C lymer pfd 92 se 
Granite-Bimetallic cash 40%. 
Marland Refg. nee 51 534 
National Candy com 136 1433¢ 
do Ist pfd. ae 104 
Wagener Electric 151 156 
femtor A. . : 42 2 @ 
da 3 i ma 341 35 ; 
Missouri Edison 5s 9714 
St. I. Cotton Compress 39 ne 
American Bakery com....... > : 40 
St. I.. Brew. Assn. 6s........ 77 80 
oe 
Answers to Inquiries. 

Gasixver, Galena, Ill.—Southern Railway 
eferre quoted at 53, is a speculative in- 
estment. The 5 per cent non-cumulative divi- 
dend is earned, with a fairly good margin ot 
afets Nhe high mark last year was 72%. 

stock is not very active, as a rule, but 
will undoubtedly he again selling at 72 before 
a great while. he extensive lines of the com- 
pany serve a splendidly growing territory, 
where wealth has been accumulating rapidly 


in the past five years. In 1906 the price was 
as Ineh as 103. (2) Hold your Sinclair Oil. 

Ek. W., Cleveland, O.—General Cigar Com- 
any stock is a promising purchase both for 
investment and speculation. The present 
price is 667g. Owners receive $1.50 quarterly. 


The dividend record since 1909 upholds the 


belief that the stock is undervalue at the price 
mentioned, The 1919 maximum was 95%. 
(2) Tennessee Copper & Chemical is an in- 
ferior speculation. \ purchase at the current 
price of 10'% should prove profitable. A rise 
to 20 is pr dhalle in the next upturn in the 
market (3) The 6 per cent dividend on 
Lackawanna Steel will doubtless be main- 
tained Purchase of another certificate seems 
avisahble in case of a decline to 70. 
SUBSCRIBER, St. Louis.—(1) Indiana Steel 
Ss are a desirable investment. They are guar- 


anteed by the U. S. Steel Cc orporation. (2) 
Atchison, T. & S. F. general 4s are a choice 
itvestment, and not too high at 75, the pres- 
ent quotation. They sold at 85% in January, 
i919 


STOCKHOLDER, St. Charles. Mo.—The_ price 
laving dropped from about 95 to 75, it would 
he satiidiolede for you to sell your National 


Lead common. An ‘inerease in the regular 5 
per cent rate would be warranted by the com 
Pany's finances and the upward tendency in 
the prices of its products. The management 
is conservative and intent upon strengthening 
the surplus and enlarging its markets in for- 
eign countries, 


». .\. Vi, Houston, Tex.—U. S. Steel pre- 
ferred should suit your purposes. The 7 per 
cent cumulative dividend has been paid since 
1901. The current price is 111, which com- 
pares with a high record of 116% in 1919, 
There's no likelihood of further important de- 
Preciation. The bulk of the stock is in the 
strong boxes of capitalistic investors. 


L. R., Davenport, Ia.—(1) It will be to 
your interest to stick to Chino Copper. A cut 


addition, 


to hurt ’em. 





in the quarterly rate of 75 cents is not looked 
for. (2) Central Leather preferred is a 
meritorious investment _ stock. Company’s 
profit, and loss surplus exceeds $30,000,000. 
The 7 per cent has come forth since incorpora 
tion in 1905, 


?. 
foofert. * 


Coming Shows 


“The Better ’Ole,” in which De Wolf Hop- 
per plays Old Bill, will open at the American 
theatre next Sunday night and continue for a 
week. Captain Bruce Bairnsfather created 
Old Bill and the “better ’ole’’ in his famous 
series of drawings now known as ‘Fragments 
from France,” and he has collaborated with 
Captain Arthur Eliot to put the best liked and 
most typical of these characters on the stage. 
The result is a comedy with music, reminis- 
cent of the best and the worst “over there.” 
“The Better ’Ole’’ was first produced in the 
Little Theatre in Greenwich Village, but the 
capacity of that house was soon found to be 
entirely too small and the play was moved to 
-the Cort and then the Booth. It is one of the 
best productions to come to St. Louis this 
season. 


William Courtenay in “Civilian Clothes” 
will be the attraction at the Shubert-Jefferson 
theatre next week beginning Sunday night. 
Capt. Sam McGinnis, winner of a D. S. 
wins the love of a ‘southern girl doing Red 
Cross duty in France and they are married. 
After a week's honeymoon they go back to 
their respective duties. Later the wife hears 
her husband has been killed and she returns 
to the States. to meet him there shortly, 
dressed in ‘‘civvies.”” His dress shocks her 
and his manners make her hate him. Then 
enters the “fother woman”’ but in the end all 
turns out happily. The Shubert management 
promise for this engagement not the original 


New York company, but a company better 
than the original New York company, saying 
that the best of the two have been consol- 


idated in the one to appear here. It includes 
Miss Dorothy Dickinson, Miss Frances Un- 
derwood, Miss Isabel Irving, William Holden, 
Miss Flo Murray, Lloyd Neal, Ray Walburn, 
J. K. Murray, Frank Sylvester and others. 


At the Orpheum John Hyams and Leila Mc 
Intyre will lead the bill with their playlet 
““Maybloom’’—delightful dialog, catchy songs 
anl graceful dancing. McIntyre and Hyams 
have been stage favorites for many years and 
this vear is not the least of their triumphs. 
Eva Shirley, assisted by the Fordon Musical 
Boys and Al Roth, jazzer, will render ‘‘Songs 
of the Moment.’’ Those two girls with the 
funny figures, Buster Santos and Jacque Hays, 


will give a grotesque act called “The Health 
eines.” Sybil Vane, coloratura’ soprano, 
will sing selections from grand opera. Isolde 


Illian in “The Man Hunt,” a’ somnambulistic 
comedy; Clark and Verdi, comedians; Hayden 
and Ereelle, character comedian and violinist; 
LeRue and Dupre, Parisians and artists, com- 
plete the program. 


The Grand Opera Tfouse bill next week will 
contain several attractions of headline caliber: 
“Rolling Along.”’ a miniature musical com- 
edy starring Charles Wood and_— Evelyn 
Phillips; Andru Lewis and Helen Norton, pro- 
moters of cheerfulness, appear in ‘Friend 
Wife.’ a humorous dialog; Fink's mules, of 
the best of trained animal shows. Other num- 
bers will be Keno, Keyes and Melrose, gym-- 
nasts; Sosland and Sloan in a diverting act 


which they call “Nonsense Land;’ Sterling 
Rose Trio will offer a unique acrobatic and 
dancing act; Naio and Rizzo in a= musical 


comedy; Frank and Clara LaTour in funny 


capers; Harry Gilbert, dialect singing: the Ani- 
mated Weekly, Current Events, Fletcher’s 
Screen Monologue, and Mutt and Jeff and 


Sunshine comedies. 
{ 
The Farrell-Tavior company hold leading 
position on the Columbia bill in a highly di- 
verting sketch anes “The African Duke.” 
“Thirty Pink Toes” is the interesting title of 
another surprising feature of this bill. ‘The 
Futuristic Jail Bird’ is a travesty presented 
by Raymond Wylie, singing comedian, and 


Dave Slack, blackface funmaker. Stuart and 
Woods appear in a cleverly constructed skit 


entitled “Going to the Dogs.” Pierce and Goff, 
two pretty young women, offer a musical en 


tertainment. The feature picture, Lewis Allen 
Browne's “Sooner or Later,” stars Owen 
Moore. 

sfoofor$e 


Visitor—My good man, you keep vour 


pigs much too near the house. Cot- 


tager—-That’s just what the doctor said. 
mum. 


3ut I don’t see how it’s a-goin’ 


London Sketch. 

The Manager—I wouldn't run the risk 
of producing your comedy. The trouble 
with it is the idea. Playwright—Has it 
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HE STATLER’S delight- 
ful, modish restaurant is 
just the right background for 


supper. The dance-music is 
by Seth Abergh’s Orchestra; 
service and dancing from 


9:30 p. m. 


Undoubtedly you’ll enjoy 
it; come in tonight—or any 
evening except Sundays. 


C Hotel Statler 




















HARRY GREEN & CO. 


in “George Washington Cohen’’ 


Miss Venita Gould 


’ of Well-Known Players 





(%§ VAUDEVILLE : 


in ‘‘Impressions’ 


“The Magic Glasses,’’ Brendel & 
Bert, Wm. Ebs, Tim & Kittie 
O’Meara & Fred Clinton, 
Melnotte Duo 


Now You Can Hear and See 


CICCOLINI 


Glorigus in his youth and heroic vigor, 
pouring the perennial love songs of the 
centuries into the eager ears of modernity 


2:15 Twice Every Day This Week 8:15 


And at these Popular Prices: 


MATINEES, Except Sat. and Sun. 
15¢e, 25c, 35c, 50c 


EVES., 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 














TWO SHOWS DAILY 
14th and Locust 


Gayety Theatre 


THIS WEEK 


BURLESQUE REVIEW 


NEXT WEEK—LEW KELLY & CO. 
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toe 
25¢ 


TABLETS 


(Ask For A-K Tabs | 











been done before? Manager—No, it 
hasn’t.—Life. 

“You seem fond of the druggist’s little 
boy.” “Yes, he kin git all the pills he 
wants fer our air guns.”—Kansas City 





Journal. 


The Problem Solved— 
“WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT"’ 


“CICARDPS” 


High Class Entertainment Every Night 
Under Cover and Open Air Winter Garde’ 
A. J. CICARDI 


EVENS & HOWARD 


High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 
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VIOLET HEMING 


as EVERYWOMAN 


JESSE L. LASKY 


(Presents 





1 Cparamount-dricraft Cpicture 


Dall Ld ee | or ee | com —) 


ONE WEEK 


BEGINNING 


SUNDAY 
February 22nd 


ISJUNG'S 


THEATRE 


KINGSHIGHWAY near DELMAR 





IRVING CUMMI 


as PASSION 


THEODORE ROBERTS 


as WEALTH 





MONTE BLUE MARGARET LOOMIS 


@s LOVE 


Augmented Orchestra of 21 Trained Musicians 
SPECIAL MUSIC SCORE 


AAAALASIIIALII IIe yyryyyiyyy AAAI IIL 





Prices 35c-55-85 including war tax 


Matinee Daily at 2:30 P. M. 
Evenings at 7 and 9 P. M. 


CLARA HORTON MILDRED REARDON 


as CONSCIENCE 
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